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Art. I. Answer to Logan’s Interrogatories. 


Mr. Epiror—I have perhaps more than once intimated my de- 
sign of not wielding the sword of a controversialist on the subject 
ot slavery. This is not the result of timidity or fearfulness. True, 
I have no taste for such strife, and perhaps as little talent to make 
an advantageous display in exhibitions of intellectual tilts and tour- 
naments; but if 1 am wrong, let me stand corrected; if right, let 
others enjoy the benefit of my reflections. I trust my reluctance 
proceeds from higher and purer motives than those of a selfish na- 
ture. I think I have before stated, that it was very far ftom my 
desire, (and fully persuaded I am, that yourself and the great body 
of your readers are similarly minded,) to see the pages of the Re- 
ligious Monitor converted into a battle field in which gladiatorial 
champions may display their prowess. . It is true, that in the 
course of my remarks on the treatment of our coloured population, 
I have occasionally very briefly noticed pieces which have been 
published in opposition to my views; but it was often rather to 
correct misapprehensions than to reply to arguments, and when I 
have thus replied, it was in the most mild and laconic manner. 
Your correspondent Logan, in putting forth a formidable chain of 
interrogatories, doubtless expects an answer, and I feel bound to re- 
gard the insertion of them as a tacit understanding, if not a formal 
invitation on your part, that I should, if possible, satisfy him. J 
shall endeavour to do so with all the brevity which the nature of 
the subject admits. 

Before noticing the interrogatories, let me make a few remarks 
on the author’s temper, and the temper of the times. If this were 
done in a suitable manner, a better service could not be rendered 
many of your readers. “It requires,” says he, “the meekness of 
Moses to keep in temper, arguing with those who are still willing 
to enslave a human being.” If it requires such meekness to keep 
in temper with one, in arguing calmly, dispassionately, and | hope, 
not foolishly, a grave and highly important subject, would it not 
put in requisition all the patience of the man of Uz, to be perpe- 
tually called upon to rectify misconstructions and correct miscon- 
Vor. XVI.—7 
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ceptions? Why is it that my opponents so often mistake my mean- 
ing?—neither giving my sentiments nor my language. It is an 
easy matter for a writer to raise up a man of straw, and then 
with his foot kick him over. It is much to be regretted, that such 
a practice prevails so extensively. Candour as well as courtesy 
requires that the most favourable construction be put upon the lan- 
guage and conduct of both friends and foes. What have I ever 
said that manifests a willingness that any human being should be 
enslaved? Have I not repeatedly disavowed every sentiment of 
such an import? In the face of such disavowals, why charge me 
with it? If I,in the most remote degree, comprehend my own 
meaning, nothing that I have ever written can, by the most forced 
construction of language, or inference of reasoning, be made to 
convey such an idea. I stated, in reply to the remarks of the for- 
mer editor, that I never spoke of slavery as an institution of God, 
unless the toleration of an evil should be so regarded. Will a 
conscientious man willingly encourage the extension or even the 
existence of any evil whatever? Why is any evil tolerated? 
Simply, because to eradicate it under existing circumstances would 
do more harm than to bear with it. Slavery, in the view which 
I have taken of it, is regarded by the divine law not as essentially 
immoral, but as an evil or an ill, which duty requires us to remove 
whenever practicable. The difference of the two cases is im- 
mense. If it be essentially immoral, the removal of it admits no 
consideration of prudence, nor even time for deliberation. What- 
ever be the consequences to either party, the slave must be put 
immediately, (not a moment of time to intervene without a gross 
violation of God’s law,) in possession of unconditional freedom. 
On the other hand, if it be an evil of that description which we 
denominate maladies, misfortunes, ills, &c., not only time is allow- 
ed for consideration, but the remedy may be either immediate or 
more remote; it may be conditional or unconditional, just as the 
law of love may dictate. 

Is it possible that the author of these interrogatories drew the 
conclusion that I was willing to see a human being enslaved, 
from pointing to a very common case in which I supposed it 
would be fulfilling the law of love to enslave a person! Is the 
condition of a slave necessarily worse than any other condition 
which can possibly be imagined? Is it more cruel to enslave 
captives than to torture them to death, or to maim or dismember 
them, and cast them upon the cold charities of an unfeeling world? 
Does the man who would save them from such a horrid fate by 
enslaving them, when circumstances are such that nothing better 
can be done for them, manifest a willingness to see his fellow crea- 
tures thrown into bondage? Where slaves are fettered down in 
chains, and the laws of the commonwealth forbid that they shall 
be knocked off, does the man commit an act of moral turpitude, 
who buys them from a tyrannical and cruel master, and treats 
them with humanity, kindness, and equity? Does the culprit go 
willingly to the gallows, when he uses his legs, rather than be 
dragged? Persons who can come to such conclusions, have evi- 
dently lost the powers of ratiocination, and are more the objects 
of commiseration than of severe reprehension. 
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What necessity is there for arraigning the motives and judging 
the hearts of those who are opposed to us in sentiment? I am not, 
nor have I ever been, a political friend to Mr. Clay or Mr. Calhoun, 
and I doubt not, that, in reference to the subject of slavery, I have 
no communion in feeling or sentiment with them; but why de- 
nounce them by name, as those who “ walk by sight,” those who 
“are strangers to that faith, that views the union between God 
and the soul of such superior importance, that compared with it 
all social and political unions are as nothing, and even to be dis- 
regarded, when they would interfere between the believer and his 
God?” If these gentlemen be sinners above all men, I confess, ne- 
vertheless, that it affords me no satisfaction, when I see torrents of 
vituperation and calumny poured upon their heads. This is bad 
enough in all conscience, coming from party political curs, whose 
vocation it is to tarnish with foul slander the fairest characters of 
the land, but when this hideous monster, (defamation) shows its 
head, as it too often does, in professedly religious publications, it 
merits a stern rebuke. ‘These gentlemen stand in no need of a 
eulogy from me, but I may be permitted to say that I admire 
them for their talents, and | respect them for their virtues. That 
they have their blemishes, who will deny, or who will say, that he 
is himself clear of them? With respect to Mr. Clay, it is gene- 
rally believed that he loves not the system of slavery, for its own 
sake, but, on the contrary, he is anxious to get rid of it, on condi- 
tions which are doubtless satisfactory to himself. Certain it is, 
he once put in requisition the utmost efforts of his gigantic mind 
to have it abolished in his adopted state. Of Mr. Calhoan’s perso- 
nal predilections, in reference to this matter, | have not been in- 
formed, but for lofty gentlemanly bearing and kind social feeling, 
he has few equals, and perhaps no superiors amongst us. As to 
the relation in which either of them stand to the God that made 
them, Heaven forbid that I should express an opinion. One thing 
is true, they have both done the state some service, and their coun- 
try owes them a debt of gratitude. This perpetual defaming of our 
magistrates, is a great evil under the sun. How professed Chris- 
tians can so freely indulge in it, is not a little strange. According 
to the generally received opinion, this is a glaring violation of the 
fifth precept of the decalogue—a speaking evil of dignities. It is 
perhaps true, that we are not warranted in saying that our rulers 
are peace, and our exactors righteousness, but Christians ought to 
be thankful that they are permitted to live quiet, peaceable lives, 
and that they see, for the most part, equitable laws faithfully exe- 
cuted. Without question, there are many things amongst us 
which call for reformation, and we ought to labour and pray that 
in all points we may become more and more reformed. It ought, 
however, to be remarked, that our magistrates are generally ho- 
nest and respectable, and that public opinion is the platform where 
such reformations as may be necessary ought to commence. 

What charity can we expect to see exercised towards those who 
may be regarded as men of the world, while we witness the most 
bitter and rancorous feelings indulged towards those whom duty 
requires us to treat as brethren in the strictest sense of the word’ 
Our own section of the church is to a fearful extent alienated 
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and torn, and the signs of the times but too clearly indicate that 
her Head is pleading a controversy with her; and it becomes us 
all anxiously to engage in an earnest, heart searching examina- 
tion, vhy he is contending with us. The causes may be many, 
and of various kinds, but there is none more obvious than a spirit 
of ambitious self-importance which scorns restraint, and would 
lay at our feet as humble suppliants, all who dare to differ from us. 
[ have not much opportunity of making personal observations on 
these things, but I would say, in the language of the apostle, “ It 
hath been declared unto me of you, that there are contentions 
among you—whereas there is among you envying, and strife, and 
divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk as men? If ye have bitter 
envying and strife in your hearts, glory not, and lie not against the 
truth. This wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, 
sensual, devilish. If ye bite and devour one another, take heed 
that ye be not consumed one of another.” Plead not that your 
provocation has been great, that the magnitude of the interests at 
stake is such as must necessarily arouse the passions into fury. 
Such'pleas will stand the test neither of revelation nor sound philo- 
sophy. “Ye have not resisted unto blood, striving against sin.” 
“In your patience possess ye your souls.” “ Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth.” But why multiply Scripture 
proofs, which meet the eye at almost every page? 

What is the verdict of sound reason—of common sense? So 
far as a man is under the influence of excited passion, just so far 
is he insane. This unfits us for the performance of duty in vari- 
ous respects. It throws us open to the thrusts of our adversaries, 
and unfits us for making a proper defence of the truth, and it also 
closes up the avenues to the understanding, so that truth itself will in 
vain knock for admission. ‘The magnitude of the subject in con- 
troversy, instead of justifying, or even excusing passion, is the 
very strongest argument that can be advanced, why we ought 
to pursue a contrary course. How then does the case stand? 
Any of us would be ashamed to acknowledge, that for a trifle we 
would suffer our passions to obtain the’ ascendency over us, and , 
at a glance we must perceive that, even on the score of self-in- 
terest, it is the worst, thing we can do in matters of importance. 
Can the folly then of using intemperate language op the subject of 
slavery be too strongly reprobated, or the indulgence of passion 
too vigilantly guarded against! What shall we do with the peo- 
ple of colour, if not a difficult question in its very nature, is render- 
ed so by the circumstances of the case. In any action on the 
subject, many regard their secular interests as deeply involved; 
many regard their personal security as at stake; many are per- 
suaded that our political institutions and social relations may be 
endangered. It would be an endless task, as well as a useless one, 
to undertake to point out all the varieties of opinion which prevail 
amongst us, and all are impressed with the belief that no more im- 
portant question has been agitated in our country. It is manifest 
that if any change is to be effected for bettering the condition of 
the people of colour, it is to be a work of time, of patience and great 
labour. Who, then, can have any faith in that headlong, hotspur 
mode of doing business, which appears to be the only course that 
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will satisfy the ardent desire of many? This giddy, reckless mode 
of transacting business may do well enough in church matters, 
where every person seems to think he has a right to do and say 
what he pleases; but in movements where the consent of a mighty 
nation is requisite, in order to move harmoniously together, things 
wear a quite different aspect. 

If any person feels persuaded that he sees plainly the path of 
duty, which the nation ought to pursue, is it not folly, is it not 
madness in him to insult and traduce those who agree not with 
him in opinion and measures! Is this the way he expects to gain 
the listening ear, and secure the studious attention, and win the 
confiding hearts of those who are opposed to him? Preposterous 
conclusion! Such persons ought to know that it is the opinion of 
all men conversant with the structure of the human mind, the na- 
ture of the passions, and the manner of their excitement, that 
there is no more sure test of weakness, and a consciousness 
that we cannot successfully resist the attacks of opposing com- 
batants, than a manifestation of turbulent passion. This is per- 
fectly consistent with the plainest deductions of common sense. 
If I have a clear conscience, am convinced of the purity of my 
motives and integrity of my purposes, entertain no doubts about 
the goodness of my cause, and am satisfied of my ability to sus- 
tain myself in defending it, where are the elements on which tur- 
bulent passions are likely to feed? The full grown man smiles at 
the efforts of the stripling to throw him off his feet, so the man 
armed in the panoply of everlasting truth, defies all the assaults of 
earth and hell, with all their minions. 

Is it come to this, that we cannot speak or write our sentiments, 
in a sober dispassionate manner, on subjects deeply affecting our 
everlasting happiness, or our temporal prosperity, without encoun- 
tering enough abuse and vilification to exhaust the vocabulary of 
Billingsgate? Dare we not differ in opinion with our neighbours, on 
matters which in their very nature are not to be determined but 
by common consent, without sacrificing all the charities of social 
life? Is “a man to be set at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law ”’—are “a man’s foes to be they of his own house- 
hold,” because one says that the people of colour must be sent to 
Africa, and another says no, they must remain amongst us?’ Who 
is it that rejoices and triumphs over our revilings and bitterness of 
spirit?!’ Do angels and saints—they weep and mourn. It is the 
devils and their willing instruments, that laugh and shout and 
triumph, when they witness such contentions in our camp. “ Breth- 
ren, these things ought not soto be.” We ought not thus to cause 
our good to be evil spoken of. For what did our fathers pray, 
and fight and bleed and perish at the stake? Was it not for the 
precious boon of liberty of thought, liberty of speech, liberty of 
action? Are we ready to acknowledge ourselves the degenerate 
sons of a noble race of progenitors? In what light do men of the 
world contemplate such conduct? It was once said, “ Behold how 
these Christians love one another!” but I fear it may be too justly 
said of many of us, behold how these Christians hate one another 
But to. the interrogatories. 

7* 
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It will not be necessary to follow Logan regularly through his 
long list of questions. Such a task would not only be burdensome 
to me, but would, in all probability, be tiresome, if not disgusting to 
your readers. I shall, therefore, notice only his leading ideas. 
He would have greatly facilitated the business of answering his 
queries, if he had explained what he means by “ the general rules 
of the law of nature.” If he means some refined, ethereal, au- 
thoritative, infallible standard of moral rectitude, superior to the 
emanations of the Divine Mind, and to which the revealed law is 
to be brought in contact, that we may learn what is exceptionable, 
and what not—learn what demands approval, and what is un- 
worthy the approbation of beings of such exalted capacity and pu- 
rity of nature as we are, he ought in kindness to have pointed it out. 
What a pity our modern eruereaists keep their discoveries 
so much in the dark! ‘They must not, however, think it hard, if 
plain honest unpretending Christians continue to regard the law 
of God as perfect in its nature, and broad as the wants of our fal- 
len race, so long as they fold themselves up in the robes of supe- 
rior intelligence and sanctity. 

If it is understood that the general rules referred to mean the 
governing principles which appear to actuate the conduct of ani- 
mated nature, so far as we are conversant with it, both rational! 
and irrational, | would unhesitatingly answer, that not only the 
particular laws to which exception appears to be taken, but that 
the whole of divine revelation may be said to be an exception to 
such “ general rules.” What does nature teach, viewed in this 
light? The strong tyrannizes over, and oppresses the weak. The 
wolf eats the lamb; the cat plays with, tortures and destroys the 
mouse. Bulls fight and gore one another, and man conducts him- 
self by precisely the same rules of action. We are sometimes 
entertained with dissertations on the simplicity, if not the purity of 
savage manners. Among savages there is doubtless often found 
something a kin to equality in small communities, but it is gene- 
rally the equality of thieves and robbers, and tacitly entered into, 
that they may be able to exercise their unhallowed energies with 
more effect and greater security. ‘That nature instructs us to love 
others as we love ourselves, that it teaches us to protect the rights 
of others as we protect our own, is a mere figment of a disordered 
imagination, and has no place except in the heads of infidels and 
those who follow in their footsteps. I have heretofore spoken of 
this being an infidel scion, transplanted into our Theological Se- 
minaries, and it is much to be regretted, that it seems to grow as 
if the soil were quite congenial to its nature. 

If this querist means by “the general rules of the law of nature,” 
the impress of God’s image on man at his creation, as I presume he 
does; if, indeed, he has any distinet idea at all, then I answer no, 
with the most unhesitating assurance. This plan of putting God at 
variance with himself, which is becoming so fashionable, is not only 
matter of astonishment, but matter of lamentation. It is no slavery 
question, but a question involving the authority of the Divine Law- 
giver. Onee admit the proposition that God can give, as. a rule ol 
life, for the direction of his rational creatures in the performance o! 
duty, that which is not in perfect conformity with his justice, hi 
holiness, his benignity, &c., and you tarnish his character and over 
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throw his government. What would satisfy the pride of a worm of 
the dust in replying against his Maker? One thinks it an excep- 
tion to the general rules of the law of nature to buy servants of the 
heathen; another thinks it was so to take usury of the heathen; ano- 
ther thinks it was cruel to destroy the Canaanites; another insists 
that it was barbarous to cut off men, women, and children, after a 
single refusal to capitulate; another is quite certain that it was an 
open violation of this super-gedly code to marry more than one 
wife; another is quite shocked to think that the law requiring an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, should ever lay claim to a 
heavenly origin; another would torture language and ideas out of 
every simple and appropriate meaning, rather than admit the possi- 
bility that the law of a benignant nalure ever did or ever could re- 
quire us to put a guilty wretch to death, simply because he sent, 
perhaps, the most useful man in the country to eternity, with a vio- 
Jent hand; another—but I will add no more. When we undertake 
to lay down exceptions to God’s law, we may find a place where to 
begin; but I venture to assert, we will find no place where to end. 
Who cannot see that this is the very way to “ make void the law of 
God by our traditions?”’ 

It does not derogate from the unchangeable sameness of the Di- 
vine Being to suppose that he suits his law to the various conditions 
of his creatures. When the condition and wants of the same crea- 
ture change, it is not absurd to suppose that a benefiéent God 
would modify his law to suit it in its altered situation; but to speak 
of the unchangeable God, as instituting positive laws, which are ex- 
ceptions to the principles of perfect moral rectitude, is absurd, if not 
impious, and clearly indicates a desire to be wise above what is 
written. This is a stumbling-block over which many fall in ex- 
plaining Scripture. They erect a standard of their own. Some 
beautiful theory, perhaps derived from the fiction of the ancient 
poets, which represented destiny or the decrees of fate as fixing, un- 
alterably, the affairs and conditions of gods and men, and over 
which even Jove had no control, to which every thing must bend, 
as if the law of nature were superior to the God of nature. If there 
be difficulties in expounding some parts of God’s law, and recon- 
ciling them according to our views with other parts, is it a matter 
of surprise? ‘* His ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our 


thoughts.” Much better to humbly confess our ignorance than 
“charge God foolishly.” 


Having, as I trust, put a satisfactory negative upon the first que- 
ry, it may seem a work of supererogation to pursue the subject 
farther, as it would appear that, according to the author’s own view, 
the balance were, more or less, supported by it, and of course, must 


share its fate. I feel, however, disposed to give some of his ideas a 
passing notice. He evidently confounds the providence of God 
with the law of God. Why does he put the special command to 
destroy the Canaanites on the same footing with the judicial law of 
the Jews? Only admit that God gave the Israelites a law permitting 
them to buy slaves of the heathen, and to hold them as such, and the 
question of the morality of holding slaves, under certain cireum- 
stances, must be for ever settled with those who believe that the 
government which God exercises is a moral government, unless a 
positive command to the contrary can be shown. Such laws can- 
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not be referred to his providence any more than the law that re- 
quired a tooth for a tooth, or an eye for an eye, or that four sheep 
should be given for one that had been stolen. Such mixing toge- 
ther incongruous things, shows the want of a discriminating under- 
standing, or rather a mind overwhelmed by a one-sided view of the 
subject. 

The author asks, “ What does the writer mean in saying that 
slavery is not of God, and yet puts a case, in which he says, that it 
would be an act of mercy,”’ &c. I know as little about this as any 
other person, nor ought any one to expect me to know more. I do 
hope the readers of the Monitor will not receive every declaration, 
from whatever quarter it may come, as being my sentiments. Ye 
accusers, do if you please, produce your testimony. I believe | 
have never said that slavery was of God, nor that it was not of God. 
Nor have I ever said we had any authority to enslave the Africans; 
nor have I ever spoken of the justice or propriety of holding one of 
them one hour in bondage, except as a remedial measure against 
greater evils. I have fully admitted the national guilt of slavery; | 
have, likewise, admitted a heavy charge of individual guilt. This 
may well consist with entertaining doubts, whether slavery be es- 
sentially immoral. Of the remedy I have never spoken particular- 
ly; whether it should be mediate or immediate; whether it should 
be conditional or unconditional. According to the aspect in which 
I have presented it, this is a fair subject of deliberation, and one 
that demands a most candid, dispassionate, and thorough investiga- 
tion. It demands an examination which I fear the public mind is 
not in a condition to make. 

Logan appears to be full of nature. At times we hear nature 
most terribly traduced and evil-spoken of. One would think she 
was the foulest old jade that ever set foot in a brothel, nothing to be 
seen about her, but sick heads, faint hearts, bloody garments, stink- 
ing wounds, leprous skins—dead to all sense of right too, both as it 
respects God and man. At other times we are delighted to see this 
same lady in the full bloom of youth, sparkling with beauty, dressed 
in rich, but modest apparel, smiling with benevolence, and bestow- 
ing the most precious gifts and graces upon her whole family, which 
comprises all the sons and daughters of our great progenitor. Now 
it requires no great effort of the imagination to conceive, how, 
through mental illusion, different persons can see, or think they see, 
in the same object, qualities directly opposed to each other; but how 
the same person can, at the same time, see the same object, both 
lovely and hateful, both beautiful and ugly, both pure and impure, 
&c., rather exceeds my comprehension. 

One word more, and I have done. I am asked, “If Jesus were 
on earth, would you, in any case, enslave him?’’ It will be time 
enough to answer this question when the mighty God, the Creator 
of heaven and earth, needs the assistance of a worm of the dust. | 
have seen it stated, that some of the ardent partisans in this war- 
fare, insisted that our Saviour was (perhaps they ought to have said 
ts) anegro. It is certainly far from being pleasant to reflect that 
there are those who need to be told, that such things are in bad, 
very bad taste, and that their propriety is, perhaps, more than ques- 
tionable. 

A. R. 
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REMARKS ON MALACHI 111. 8—12. 


Art. Il.—Remarks on Malachi, Chapter III. 8—12. 


“Willa man rob God? Yet ye have robbed me. But ye say, Wherein have we 
robbed thee? in tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed with a curse: for ye have robbed 
me, even this whole nation. Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that there 
may be meat in mine house, and prove me now herewith, saith the Lorp of hosts, if 
I will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there 

shall not be room to receive it. And I will rebuke the devourer for your sakes, and 

he shall not destroy the fruits of your ground; neither shall your vine cast her fruit 
before the time in the field, saith the Loxp of hosts. And all nations shall call you 
blessed; for ye shall be a delightsome land, saith the Lorp of hosts. 


Tuere is no way in which professed Christians more clearly 
manifest their want of faith in God, than by refusing to take him 
at his word. A profession of his name, an acknowledgment of the 
obligations which he has laid us under to maintain his truths, 
and oppose whatever is derogatory to his character, is a sacrifice 
which costs us little, and can be readily made, while the corruptions 
of the heart remain entirely unsubdued. But to receive with the 
confiding simplicity of a child the declaration, “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added unto you,’’ 
manifests a work of the Spirit of a quite different nature. With the 
genuine child of God the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, and 
the pride of life—honours, riches, and pleasure have lost their con- 
trolling power, their fascinating charms, while in the heart of the 
mere professor, they continue to exist, are not only undiminished in 
force, but the outward restraints which he finds placed around him 
fixes them deeper in his soul, and renders them doubly dear to his 
affections. Hence it is, that men who make no pretension to god- 
liness, who are avowedly conducting themselves according to the 
policy and maxims of the world, are often more liberal in support- 
ing the ministry and spreading the gospel, than are thousands who 
have taken the vows of God upon them, and openly declared before 
their Maker, before angels and men that they have devoted them- 
selves and property, all that they have and are to the service of that 
Master whom they profess to obey. 

It was not my design in turning the reader’s attention to the 
scripture cited above to make a regular theological lecture in me- 
thodical order, but rather, if it be possible, to arouse him to the ne- 
cessity of a more faithful and diligent performance of a duty shame- » 
fully neglected by the church in our land, and may I not add, 
especially by that branch of it to which we belong? It is to be feared, 
if the charge were solemnly sounded in our ears from on high, “ Ye 
have robbed me, even this whole nation,” our lips would be sealed 
in silence, and a fearful looking for of that judgment would seize our 
souls, which we find denounced against those of whom the com- 
plaint is made: “I was a hungered, and ye gave me no meat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me 
not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick and in prison, and ye 
visited me not.” This strange misconception seems to have seized 
our minds, that because God has declared he will not accept at our 
hands other than willing sacrifices, therefore, his demands upon the 
chureh are not so great as they were in former ages, when her light 
was comparatively dim and her privileges circumscribed within 
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narrow limits. The perversity of such reasoning needs only to be 
looked at, that we may see it in all its horrid deformity. If God 
has been pleased in much mercy to grant us great light and remove 
from our shoulders a burdensome ritual, does it follow as a matter of 
course that our sacrifices shall be few and small and far between? If 
he has dispensed with a legal requisition and permitted us to make 
the estimate ourselves, shall we say he needs them not? 

In the farther prosecution of this subject I shall first endeavour to 
show that the demand of a tenth, which God made of his people, 
during a former dispensation, was moral as well as judicial. Second, 
That the necessities of the church are as great now as they ever 
were. Third, that the church is as able to contribute now as at any 
former period. Fourth, That this duty can be complied with, with- 
out impairing our worldly prosperity, or lessening our temporal en- 
joyments—concluding with some reflections on what we might 
reasonably look for as the consequences resulting from a faithful 
performance of the duty. 

First. Is it not pretty evident that the demand of one-tenth made 
by God of his people during the existence of the Jewish polity was 
moral as well as judicial? This may be fairly inferred from the 
practice of the patriarchs. Abraham paid tithes to Melchizedek, 
and we find Jacob vowing unto God, and declaring, “ That of all that 
thou shalt give me, I will surely give the tenth unto thee.” Here 
we have the obligation acknowledged by one eminent saint, and the 
duty performed by another. Was this a remarkable coincidence of 
isolated cases which had no reference to the general practice of the 
saints? This conclusion appears to be not at all logical. The only 
condition prescribed by Jacob is, that God would keep him in the 
way of peace, and give him bread to eat and raiment to put on. 
Did this vow bind Jacob to the performance of one act only, or was 
it a solemn declaration of a rule of life which he considered it his 
duty ever to observe? I am aware that it may be, and, perhaps, 
generally is regarded in the former light, but is it not so regarded 
without due consideration? We find Jacob poor and friendless, 
pursuing his journey to not only a foreign, but to a heathen land. 
He had indeed the promise of God for his support, but his way was 
dark and his duties arduous. What then is the simple import of 
his vow? Was it not that if God would prosper him in, his under- 
takings, when he returned he would build an altar and attend to the 
regular and stated worship of God in his family? To this purpose 
he solemnly devotes one-tenth part of his substance, not to be used 
on one particular occasion, making a great parade and show of piety 
and benevolence, and afterwards neglecting it. Such a view is not 
only derogatory to the character of so eminent a saint, but is incon- 
sistent with any rational aspett, in which we can contemplate the 
worship of the Divine Being during the patriarchal ages. We have 
no account of the positive institution of sacrifices before the estab- 
lishment of the Aaronic priesthood, yet it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that the early saints have no warrant for such offerings. The 
reasoning is as sound, proving that the church had an intimation that 
one-tenth should be devoted to the Lord, as that sacrifices would be 
acceptable. If contributions are to be made for any purpose what- 
ever, it is absolutely necessary that some data or rule should be laid 
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down whereby we can with reasonable certainty determine what is 
required of us. A supposed failure in this particular would be a 
reflection on the character of the Almighty, and would leave his 
worshippers in a state of blindness little better than that of heathen 
darkness. 

The point contended for is abundantly sustained by the positive 
institutions of God himself. None will deny that what God re- 
quires is reasonable and just, and that if he requires the performance 
of a duty by his creatures at one time, he requires it at all times un- 
der similar circumstances, unless for wise reasons he intimates a 
change of purpose. Now, if it can be shown, as I trust I shall show, 
that the ability of the people of God is as great to contribute to the 
Lord now as it ever was, and that the demands of the church are as 
pressing as at any former period, the argument will be complete, that 
to devote one-tenth of our substance to the Lord is of moral and of 
course of perpetual obligation. It is true that the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion is spoken of in the New Testament as a yoke, which neither 
we nor our fathers were able to bear, but it is evident that it was 
the ritual which was meant, and not the contributions which were 
demanded. I will not weary the reader’s patience by pointing out 
the innumerable authorities which enjoin it as a duty to contribute of 
our substance for religious and benevolent purposes. That this ob- 
ligation rests upon us will be conceded on all hands. The inquiry 
then presents itself, how much shall we bestow? Shall God pre- 
scribe the rule, or shall we prescribe the rule ourselves? If we have 
really authority to lay down the rule, and do punctually perform 
duty according to that rule, no matter how little we cast into the 
treasury, we cannot be arraigned for unfaithfulness. If it be asked 
where have we the rule prescribed by divine authority, I answer, 
as before intimated, in the practice of the patriarchs and in the posi- 
tive institutions of God himself. There was nothing strictly cere- 
monial in the contributions under the former dispensation, and the 
setting aside the Jewish polity, only divested the subject of its judi- 
cial features; so that now we are not authorized to compel by legal 
process a performance of the duty, but its moral obligation remains 
unchanged. 

The introduction of the gospel dispensation has enlarged the pri- 
vileges of the church, but is it not absurd to argue from this fact that 
her duties have also become circumscribed? If God in mercy has 
removed from us the terrors of a judicial process, shall we in return 
ior that favour rob him of that which is his due? Our privileges 
under the present dispensation are not only enlarged, but our light 
is greatly increased. ‘This increase of light, may in some measure 
be regarded as the reason why, what we may call the involuntary 
system was set aside and the voluntary one adopted. This is per- 
fectly in accordance with rational conceptions of divine wisdom. 
Formerly, the light being comparatively dim, the Christian’s track 
was marked out, so far at least as it respected external duties, with 
much precision and particularity. This could then be readily done, 
as the church had but one temple, and was pretty much confined 
to one province, and that not a large one. Widely different is 
the case now, her constitution being coextensive with the world, 
embracing in its arms all nations, however diversified their laws, 
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manners, or customs, comprehending individuals of every tribe, no 
matter what may be their occupation, their colour, or their cir- 
cumstances. Here then is abundant reason for admiring the good- 
ness and wisdom of her Head; for removing whatever was invo- 
luntary, and substituting that which is voluntary in its room. 

Second. Are not the necessities of the church as great now as 
they ever were? Formerly, as has already been stated, the church 
had but one temple, and a priesthood confined within the limits of 
a small province. It is evident then, that so far as she required 
contributions to maintain the interests of religion, they were to be 
expended within the limits of a narrow compass. It is true the 
priesthood was relatively numerous, when compared with the dis- 
pensation under which we live; but it is equally true, that looking 
to the wants of a perishing world, we require a ministry at this time 
as numerically great in proportion to the Christian community, as 
were the Levites to the body of the Jewish nation. It ought, too, 
to be kept in mind that the priesthood of old was hereditary, and 
that whatever may have been the necessary qualifications for the 
proper discharge of duty, they were transmitted from father to 
son, and required not that expense, and laborious devotedness which 
is absolutely necessary to constitute an efficient and respectable 
ministry in our day. We are all daily engaged in offering up pray- 
ers for the speedy conversion of the world. Now can any one 
point out a way, in which this is at all likely to be accomplished 
under God, but through the instrumentality of an enlightened and 
well qualified mivistry? If this be so, how shall we obtain a mi- 
nistry adequate to accomplish the desired end, without making con- 
tributions, at least equal to those insisted on? Seminaries must be 
erected and endowed, teachers must be employed and paid, young 
men of promise must be encouraged to consecrate themselves to 
the work. Outfits must be made, and, for a time at least, missiona- 
ries must be sustained in heathen lands. 

Whether or not there be or can be among men such a principle as 
disinterested benevolence, I do not pretend to decide; but it must be 
admitted that the benevolence of the Christian religion is a diffusive 
benevolence, that in watering others we water ourselves. Better 
for our spiritual growth that we be half our time destitute of pub- 
lic ordinances, than that we should by our selfishness deprive 
others of the bread of life. Is there not room for wefl grounded 
apprehensions, that on this point we commonly labour under a 
fearful mistake? We can hardly consent, even under circum- 
stances of the utmost necessity, to be deprived of a few sabbath 
days’ preaching, that others who are perishing may be supplied with 
the crumbs which are falling from our gospel table. Whether this 
be indeed owing to our hungering and thirsting after spiritural nov- 
rishment, or, whether our attendance on public ordinances affords 
us a kind of recreation, which through habit has become necessa- 
ry to us, I shall not pretend to determine; but so it is; it exerts an 
unhappy influence on the general interests of religion. This dif- 
fusive principle of Christianity ought not to be confined merely to 
the proclamation of the glad news of salvation. The happiness of 
the human family is dependent upon, and intimately connected with, 
innumerable springs of action; and in our benevolent enterprises 
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we ought to have an eye to the mental, moral, political, and phy- 
sical improvement of mankind. Here is a wide field open for the 
bestowment of charitable donations. No one who has studied the 
nature of man, and made the least i inquiry relative to the struggle 
which must be sustained in overthrowing the kingdom of Satan, can 
be at a loss to discover that it will fill the now heathen world with 
incalculable suffering. How can it be otherwise? Will the in- 
terested stand quietly by, and witness the subversion of institutions 
under whose shade they and their ancestors have reposed in peace 
through revolving centuries, and not make an effort to save them ! 
The ways of Providence are inscrutable, and it is possible that such 
a change may be brought about without realizing these awful fore- 
bodings; but so far as his future operations can be viewed through 
the medium of past experience, we are warranted to conclude that 
the “ overturning, overturning, overturning ”’ of the nations which 
is to usher in the latter day glory, will be attended with physi- 
eal evils, if not of an enduring nature, at least of incalculable 
magnitude. ‘The enemies of the cross still possess the strong holds 
of power; their armies are innumerable, and their discipline com- 
plete, and v ield without a contest, they willnet. The tragic scenes 
of pagan persecution, and the more recent exhibitions of Papal 
cruelty, may yet pass before our eyes on a theatre wide as the 
world itself. “Let it not be said then, that the calls of the church 
are less urgent now than they have been in former times. 

intimately connected with this view of the subject, is the in- 
adequate compensation which our ministers generally receive. 
The Head of the church works in the kingdom of grace, as he does 
in the kingdom of Providence, through the instrumentality of means. 
It is vain therefore, as a general rule, to expect young men of ta- 
lent to devote themselves to a calling where poverty is continually 
staring them in the face. It is certainly a fact, that a fat, lazy, 
worldly ministry is a great curse to the c hurch; but surely the la- 
bourer is worthy of his hire, worthy of such hire as similar labour, 
expense, and preparation would command in open market. Three, 
four, and five hundred dollars is a yearly compensation which 
would not be looked at by a respectable clerk in a merchant’s 
store. Indeed, | much doubt whether there are many of our respect- 
able mechanics who would be satistied with it. Now it will not be 
pretended that the preparation of our ministers is less expensive, less 
laborious, or, that their duties are less difficult, less reponsible than 
that of a clerk or mechanic. We would not willingly intrust the 
welfare of our bodies, or the security of our property in the hands 
of men, unless we considered them such as, from superior attain- 
ments and elevation of character, were worthy of our confidence 
and esteem. Is it because we set less value upon the things inti- 

mately connected with the welfare of our souls, that we are con- 
tented to place them in the hands of men who will labour for in- 
ferior wages? Let it not be supposed, however, that I speak dis- 
paragingly of our ministry. Far from it. It is not only respecta- 
ble, but much superior to what we might reasonably expect under 
existing circumstances; but the course pursued in giving them such 
a scanty remuneration has discouraged, does discourage, and if 
persevered in, will discourage young mer of piety and talent from 
taking upon themselves the ‘pastoral office. 

Vor. XVI.—8 
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A sum of money which is barely sufficient to support a man and 
small family in genteel circumstances is not enough. Extrava- 
gance certainly does not become the humble, meek, and lowly 
messenger of peace and good-will to sinners; but the shepherd of 
the flock ought to be given to hospitality—his house, his table, his 
whole establishment, ought to present to the visiter that neatness, 
simplicity, and comfort which it is more easy to admire than to 
imitate. It might be unwise to load them with salaries which would 
tempt them into wild schemes of speculation; but we ought not to 
blame them for aiming by lawful means to better their condition. 
This is a wholesome spring of action which we all need; one, it is 
true, we generally abuse, but which we would be wretched with- 
out. Our ministers have expended in their preparatory course, in 
time, labour, and money what is equal to a small estate, (in many 
parts of the country it would pass for a very respectable one,) and 
shall we, because of their devotion to the service of their Master, 
compel them to labour for a bare subsistence, when there are law- 
ful callings in which they could obtain wealth and distinction? 

In estimating the compensation due to ministers of the gospel, 
there is one important item which is often entirely overlooked. It 
must be obvious to persons of the least reflection, that young men, 
when they leave the Theological Hall, instead of being thoroughly 
furnished for the performance of the arduous work which they have 
undertaken, can only be regarded as having laid a good foundation 
on which to build. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that the 
materials should be furnished them, and that they should be furnished 
indue season. All men of studious habits know that a habit of study 
cannot be laid aside and resumed at pleasure, they know too, that 
it cannot be maintained without a constant supply of literary food. 
Nothing can be more unfortunate for a young minister and the 
people of whom he may have charge, than the want of a suita- 
ble library. It is not enough that he be furnished with as many 
books as he can read, and that he be enabled to procure them as 
fast as he can peruse and digest them. Many of our preachers 
cannot enjoy the advantage even of a country or village library, 
and if they could, it would avail them little; for such books as are 
suited to the taste of the general reader, are not the kind that will 
answer the desired end. The profound theologian will desire to 
have an epitome at least of the whole circle of literature Spread be- 
fore him, not for the purpose of becoming intimately acquainted 
with every art and science, but merely that he may have a store 
house of knowledge to which he can have reference in the pursuit 
of his appropriate studies. Now [ will not venture to conjecture 
what would be enough to supply such wants; but I will say that an 
amount equal to several years’ salary, such as they usually get, 
would not be too much. 

Third. But granting that the necessities of the church are as great 
as they ever have been, are the people equally able to bear the bur- 
den? Itis scarcely necessary to say one word on this point, for 
in reference to it there can be but one opinion. What was the con- 
dition of the Jsraelites, during what we may call the dispensation 
of types and shadows? It was burdensome truly, as the Apostle 
declares, but the burden, as before stated, consisted not in the pay- 
ing of tithes, but in the external forms of their worship, in their 
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triennial pilgrimages to the temple, and their frequent calls there 
on other occasions, in their observance of numerous festivals, puri- 
fyings, &c. &c. From these burdens the church has been re- 
leased, and for every weight from which she has been thus relieved, 
she is able to bear one equivalent to it, without making her condi- 
tion more intolerable than it was before. We see that the burden 
complained of has been entirely removed, and nothing laid on to 
compensate it, so that this is to us all clear gain, and instead of 
pleading inability to pay tithes, we could well pay two or three 
tenths without feeling the oppression which the church of old en- 
dured. 

That our plea of inability to perform this duty is hypocritical, 
we have evidence as clear and conclusive as any mathematical de- 
monstration in Euclid. Out of our own mouths we stand condemned. 
If one of us be blessed or cursed with a little spot of terra-firma 
more than we feel disposed to occupy, and a poor neighbour sur- 
rounded with,a numerous and helpless family is desirous of using 
it, do we content ourselves with tithing him? No verily. The poor 
man thinks himself lucky, if he escapes with any thing short of a 
quadruple tithing. For the use of that which God has a perfect 
right, we think it hard to pay a tenth; but for the use of that to 
which our right is quite imperfect, we charge a poor brother not 
a tenth, but a third, perhaps a half. “Cleanse your hands, ye sin- 
ners; and purify your hearts, ye double-minded.” 


(To be concluded in next number. 


_ 


Arr. I1l.—Verms of Communion. 


THERE is, perhaps, no part of the ministerial work, more impor- 
tant to the church, or more difficult in the faithful performance, 
than the admission of persons to communion in sealing ordinances. 

There is danger on the one hand, of being untender to the weak, 
discouraging the sincere, by keeping them back from those precious 
ordinances that are designed to strengthen and comfort them. The 
inspired instruction on this point is, “ Him that is weak in the 
faith, receive ye.’’ But while endeavouring to follow this instruc- 
tion, there is danger on the other hand, of being too tender to those 
whose weakness is a want of love, whose deficiencies are the result 
of carelessness; admitting the ignorant and unholy, we defile God’s 
ordinances, and wrong them. 

We are not called upon to judge the heart, any farther than it is 
manifested by the profession and practice; and, perhaps, some may 
think that our terms of communion, stated in our Testimony, are a 
rule on this subject, sufficient to obviate all difficulty; namely, 

“ The profession of faith required of those, who desire commu- 
nion with us, shall be, an adherence to the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, Larger and Shorter Catechisms, Form of Presbyterial 
Church Government, and Directory for the Public Worship of God, 
as these are received and witnessed for by us in our Declaration and 
Testimony; and also that they approve of said Declaration and Tes- 
timony.” This rule is both good and necessary, in order that we 
may with one mind, and with one mouth glorify God, even the 
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Father. But the great difficulty lies in the application of this very 
rule. 

First, The profession here required, is of vast extent; even the 
doctrinal’ parts of these standard books, embrace a body of divinity, 
requiring the diligent study of years to produce an acquaintance with 
them necessary to make the required profession intelligently. 

Secondly, These standard books are of a complex character; they 
not only exhibit a form of sound doctrine, but have also a special 
respect therein to a covenanted reformation of former times, and 
the prevailing errors of present times. They not only show what 
the church now holds, but also the steps and struggles by which she 
has reached her present position, &e. 

The subject is so large, that we do not hesitate to assert. that very 
few, even of old members, have a familiar acquaintance with it in 
all its extent. How then can we expect a prompt and intelligent 
answer from those who are only entering? There was much truth 
in what was once assigned as a reason for laying aside a Testimony 
from being a term of communion; namely, that “ it was too abstruse 
for common people,” though the remedy adopted in that case was 
somewhat worse than the disease. 

When we receive an affirmative answer, in one word, to the 
question of adhering to our standards, there is often reason to fear 
that more regard is paid to the supposed wish of him who asks, 
than to the judgment and conscience of him who answers. If ap- 
plicants for admission were always persons of mature judgment 
and experience, there would be less difficulty; but it is only a very 
small proportion of them that are of this description. Many are 
young, and it is very desirable that the young should come forward 
to appear on the Lord’s side in a public profession: we consider 
backwardness among the young in this matter a sad evidence of 
a languid state of religion, affording a comfortless prospect for 
time tocome. Lo, children are a heritage of the Lord, and the 
fruit of the womb is his reward:’’? many are of small natural capacity, 
yet they are not to be rejected. “ The bruised reed he will not break, 
and the smoking flax shall he not quench.” Many have had little 
advantage ofa religious education, perhaps they come from the pro- 
fane world, and we are to rejoice over them in so doing. Many, 
in new and remote places, ‘have great difficulty to objain even a 
sight of our standard books, and among all these classes of persons 
there are many, so little in the habit of reading, or of exercising 
their judgments on what they do read, that it is only a rare indivi- 
dual that can be said to have perused our standards intelligently. 
How shall we proceed in the important work of admitting to fel- 
lowship? Perhaps the most who apply are familiar with the letter 
of the Shorter Catechism, some may have read, in some manner, 
the doctrinal part of the Confession and Testimony; but the Larger 
Catechism, the Form of Church Government, and Directory for 
Public Worship, are seldom so much as looked at, the importance 
or Scripture foundation of any of these, scarcely ever understood or 
considered. ‘The same is to be remarked of the necessity and pe- 
culiar nature of our Testimony, the manner in which the Confession 
is there received and witnessed for, &c. 

Now, in such cases, what becomes of our rule and measure for a 
profession? It may be answered, that it is expressly provided in 
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our terms of communion, that “ the weak are to be received when 
there appears in them an honest humble desire to make progress.”’ 

This is a very necessary provision, though very indefinite; now 
let us see how we can proceed by the help of it. We begin with 
some of the first principles of religion, and some of its plainest du- 
ties, and even here answers are very sparing, frequently the bare 
affirmative or negative, when prompted by the question. Yet it is 
difficult to judge whether it arises from embarrassment, or gross ig- 
norance, or the disadvantage of having no previous knowledge of 
the particular points of examination, or the particular questions to 
be asked, and no form as a means of preparation, or how far all of 
these contribute to it, but so it iss ‘The only forms we can refer to 
are the Confession and Testimony; if they have been read at all, it 
is rare that any particular doctrine in either can be remembered; if 
any one is stated, it is seldom that any text is remembered in which 
it is taught; seldom that any difference is observed between the 
Confession and Testimony, and nothing is ever found objectionable, 
as not according to Scripture: this last would be very well if it did 
not arise from a very partial acquaintance with the whole subject. 
A ready assent is given, however, to all requirements, to study our 
standards carefully, to embrace every means of fartherance in the 
knowledge and practice of godliness, to continue steadfast in the 
profession of the truth as now made, to guard against wavering, to 
be submissive to discipline, &c. On these grounds many, we might 
say the greater part are admitted to fellowship with us, and if they 
were honestly followed up, all would be well; but, alas, facts show 
a very different result; and of our present system as producing this 
result, we must observe— 

That it is impossible, according to our present practice, to at- 
tain to that unity of sentiment and profession as a church, which 
our standards contemplate, and which we justly consider so impor- 
tant in a body of witnesses. All who know the actual state of the 
church, know that such unity exists in. a very imperfect manner, 
indeed: it is true we have none within the church making positive 
and formal opposition to any part of our standards; but this amounts 
only to what may be called a negative unity. It is a fact, as we 
have seen, that we have two distinct measures for profession to be 
made by those admitted to our fellowship. We are not, therefore, 
one, but at least two distinct classes; perhaps some would prefer to 
call it different degrees of attainment and conformity to the same 
rule and measure, which is not the same as a diversity. Granting 
this, still it must be allowed that those of the lowest degree, (whom 
we have seen to be the greater part) stop entirely short of all that 
can be called the peculiarities of the Secession church; hence so 
many readily unite with any other denomination, having a general 
resemblance to our own, when circumstances seem to require if, and 
-* + not sensible of any inconsistency in so doing. 

. It isa fact that the church by this means becomes filled with 
a dk who know nothing and care nothing for Secession princi- 
ples, who not only are unsteadfast themselv es, but instruments of 
unsettling others, and disturbing the whole body. Such are always 
most suitable materials for disorderly and schismatical men to work 
upon, easily carried about by their slight and cunning craftiness; as 
the state of our church at this day, abundantly shows. 

R* 
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3. It is a fact, that though we have two distinct classes of mem- 
bers at their admission, we have a standard book ,or form, for one 
of them only, I mean the Confession and Testimony, which is the 
measure for the more intelligent, who might (if any must) more 
reasonably do without any; while the weak and ignorant are left in- 
definitely to answer, without premeditation, whatever may be asked: 
this is undoubtedly the most severe way of examining, even though 
the questions may be considered simple. I am aware that it is not 
merely from the words of answers given, that we are to judge in 
such cases, but still it must be allowed the method we speak of has 
every disadvantage, both for ascertaining what knowledge the ap- 
plicant has, and for communicating farther information. 

4. Though persons at their admission promise to prosecute the 
study of the profession diligently in an humble and teachable spirit, 
yet we have no definite formal means of requiring the fulfilment of 
these promises, and the requiring of them is frequently considered 
only a sort of exhortation, very good at the time, but that those to 
whom it was addressed, are not expected to remember it. The di- 
ligent pastor, in some measure, forwards them in acquaintance with 
the principles, especially by family visitation and public eatechising; 
but these are far from being adequate to the real wants in the case 
Such, then, we consider to be our difficulty : what remedy is pro- 
proposed? 

To be concluded in next number, 


(rt. 1V.—Final Decision cf the Supreme Court of the State of Pennsylva 
nia, in the celebrated case at issue between the “ Old” and “ New School” 
Presbyterians of the General Assembly. 

It is believed we cannot render the readers of the Monitor a bet- 
ter service, than to insert at length the opinion of the court, in this 
interesting case. It settles important principles deeply affecting the 
ecclesiastical rights of religious bodies, which had been previously 
involved in doubt. It cannot fail to yield unfeigned satisfaction t 
the friends of good order, in every denomination, and ought to bi 
preserved for future reference. s 


OPINION OF THE COURT. 


Gisson, C. J., delivered the opinion of the Court, on Wednesday 
morning, May 8th, as follows: 


To extricate the question from the multifarious mass of irrele- 
vant matter in which it is enclosed, we must, in the first place. 
ascertain the specific character of the General Assembly, and the 
relation it bears to the corporation which is the immediate subject 
of our cognizance. This Assembly has been called a quasi corpo- 
ration; of which it has not a feature. A quasi corporation has ca- 
pacity to sue and be sued as an artificial person; which the Assem- 
bly has not. It is also established by law; which the Assembly is 
not. Neither is the Assembly a particular order or rank in the 
corporation, though the latter was created for its convenience; such. 
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for instance, as the share-holders of a bank or joint-stock company, 
who are an integrant part of the body. It is a segregated associa- 
tion, which, though it is the reproductive organ of corporate succes- 
sion, is not itself a member of the body; and in that respect it is 
anomalous. Having no corporate quality in itself, it is not a sub- 
ject of our corrective jurisdiction, or of our scrutiny, farther than 
to ascertain how far its organic structure may bear on the question 
of its personal identity or individuality. By the charter of the cor- 
poration, of which it is the handmaid and nurse, it has a limited 
capacity to create vacancies in it, and an unlimited power over the 
form and manner of choice in filling them. It would be sufficient 
for the civil tribunals, therefore, that the assembled commissioners 
had constituted an actual body; and that it had made its appoint- 
ment in its Own way, without regard to its fairness in respect to 
its members: with this limitation, however, that it had the assent 
of the constitutional majority, of which the official act of authenti- 
cation would be, at least, prima facie evidence. It would be ma- 
terial to the legality of the choice that the majority had expelled 
the minority, provided a majority of the whole body concurred in 
the choice. ‘This may be safely predicated of an undivided assem- 
bly, and it would be an unerring test in the case of a division could 
a quorum not be constituted of less than such a majority; but un- 
fortunately a quoroum of the General Assembly may be consti- 
tuted of a very small minority, so that two, or even more, distinct 
parts may have all the external organs of legitimate existence. 
Hence, where, as in this instance, the members have formed them- 
selves into separate bodies, numerically sufficient for corporate 
capacity and organic action, it becomes necessary to ascertain how 
far either of them was formed in obedience to the conventional law 
of the association, which, for that purpose only, is to be treated 
as arrule of civil obligation. 

The division which, for purposes of designation, it is convenient 
to call the Old school party, was certainly organized in obedience 
to the established order: and, to legitimate the separate organiza- 
tion of its rival, in contravention, as it certainly was of every thing 
like precedent, would require the presentation of a very urgent 
emergency. At the stated time and place for the opening of the 
session, the parties assembled, without any ostensible division; and, 
when the organization of the whole had proceeded to a certain 
point, by the instrumentality of the Moderator of the preceding 
session, who, for that purpose, was the constitutional organ, a pro- 
visional Moderator was suddenly chosen, by a minority of those 
who could be entitled to vote, including the exscinded commis- 
sioners. ‘The question on the motion to elect, was put, not by the 
Chair, but by the mover himself; afier which, the seceding party 
elected a permanent Moderator, and immediately withdrew, leaving 
the other party to finish its process of organization, by the choice 
of its Moderator for the session. 

In justification of this apparent irregularity, it is urged that the 
constitutional Moderator had refused an appeal to the commis- 
sioners in attendance, from his decision, which had excluded from 
the roll the names of certain commissioners who had been uncon- 
stitutionally severed, as it is alleged, from the presbyterian con- 
nexion by a vote of the preceding session. It is conceded by the 
argument, that if the synods with the dependent presbyteries by 
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which those commissioners were sent, had been constitutionally 
dissolved, the motion was one which the Moderator was not bound 
to put, or the commissioners to notice; and that whatever implica- 
tion of assent to the decision which ensued, might otherwise be de- 
duced from the silence of those who refused to speak out, about 
which it will be necessary to say something in the sequel, there 
was no room for any such implication in the particular instance. 
It would follow also, that there was no pretence for the deposal of 
the Moderator, if indeed such a thing could be legitimated by any 
circumstances, for refusing an appeal from his exclusion of those 
who had not colour of title, and, consequently, that what else might 
be reform, would be revolution. And this leads to an inquiry into 
the constitutionality of the act of excision. 

The sentence of excision, as it has been called, was nothing else 
than an ordinance of dissolution. It bore that the synods in ques- 
tion, having been formed and attached to the body of the Presby- 
terian Church under, and in execution of, the plan of union, “ be, 
and are hereby declared to be, out of the ecclesiastical connexion 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America; and 
that they are not in form or in fact, an integral portion of said 
church.” Now it will not be said that if the dissolved synods had 
no other basis than the plan of union, they did not necessarily fal! 
along with it, and it is not pretended that the Assembly was incom- 
petent to repeal the union prospectively, but it is contended that the 
repeal could not impair rights of membership which had grown up 
under it. On the other hand, it is contended that the plan of union 
was unconstitutional and void from the beginning, because it was 
not submitted to the presbyteries for their sanction; and that no 
right of membership could spring from it. But viewed, not as a 
constitutional regulation which implies permanency of duration, but 
as a temporary expedient, it acquired the force of a law without the 
ratification of those bodies. It was evidently not intended to be 
permanent, and it consequently was constitutionally enacted and 
constitutionally repealed by an ordinary act of legislation; and those 
synods which had their root in it, could net be expected to survive 
it. There never was a design to attempt an amalgamation of eccle- 
siastical principles which are as immiscible as water and oil; much 
less to effect a commixture of them only at particular geographical 
points. Such an attempt would have compromised a principle at 
the very root of presbyterial government, which requires that the 
officers of the church be set apart by special ordination for the work. 
Now the character of the plan is palpable, not only in its title and 
provisions, but in the minute of its introduction into the Assembly. 
We find in the proceedings of 1801, page 256, that a committee 
was raised “to consider and digest a plan of government for the 
churches in.the new settlements agreeably to the proposal of the 
General Association of Connecticut;” and that the plan adopted in 
conformity to its report, is called “a Plan of Union for the new set- 
tlements.’’ The avowed object of it was to prevent alienation—in 
other words, the affiliation of Presbyterians in other churches, by 
suffering those who were yet too few and too poor for the mainte- 
nance of a minister, temporarily to call to their assistance the mem- 
bers of a sect who differed from them in principles, not of faith, but 
of ecclesiastical government. To that end, Presbyterian ministers 
were suffered to preach to Congregational churehes, while Presby- 
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terian churches were suffered to settle Congregational ministers; and 
mixed congregations were allowed to settle a Presbyterian or a 
Congregational minister at their election, but under a plan of go- 
vernment and discipline adapted to the circumstances. Surely this 
was not intended to outlast the inability of the respective sects to 
provide separately for themselves, or to perpetuate the innovations 

on presbyterial government which it was calculated to produce. It 
was obviously a missionary arrangement from the first; and they 
who built up presbyteries and synods on the basis of it, had no rea- 
son to expect that their structures would survive it, or that Congre- 
gationalists might, by force of it, gain a foothold in the Presbyterian 
church, despite of presbyterial disciplirte. They embraced it with 
all its defeasible properties plainly put before them; and the power 
which constituted it, might fairly repeal it, and dissolve the bodies 
that had grown out of it, whenever the good of the church should 
seem to require it. ; 

Could the Synods however be dissolved by a legislative act? | 
know not how they could have been legitimately dissolved by any 
other. The Assembly is a homogeneous body, uniting in itself, 
without separation of parts, the legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions of the government; and its acts are referrible to the one 
or the other of them, according to the capacity in which it sat 
when they were performed. Now had the exscinded Synods 
been cut off by a judicial sentence without hearing or notice, the 
act would have been contrary to the cardinal principles of natural 
justice, and consequently void. But though it was at first resolved 
to proceed judicially, the measure was abandoned ; probably be- 
cause it came to be perceived that the Synods had committed no 
offence. 

A glance at the plan of union is enough to convince us that the 
disorder had come in with the sanction of the Assembly itself. 
The first article directed missionaries (the word is significant,) to 
the new settlements to promote a good understanding betwixt the 
kindred sects. The second and third permitted a “presbyterian 
congregation to settle a congregational minister, or a presbyterian 
minister to be settled by a congregational church; but these pro- 
vided for no recognition of the people in charge as a part of the 
Presbyterian body—at least they gave them no representation in 
its government. But the fourth allowed a mixed congregation to 
settle a minister of either denomination; and it committed the go- 
vernment of it to a standing committee, but with a right to appeal 
to the body of male communicants if the appellant were a congre- 
gationalist, or to the Presbytery if he were a presbyterian. Now 
it is evident the Assembly designed that every such congregation 
should belong to a Presbytery as an integrant part of it; for if 
its minister were a congregationalist, in no way connected with the 
presbyterian church, it would be impossible to refer the appellate 
jurisdiction to any Presbytery in particular. This alone would 
show that it was designed to place such a congregation in eccle- 
siastical connexion with the Presbytery of the district; but this is 
not all. It was expressly provided in conclusion, that if the “said 
standing committee of any church, shall depute one of themselves 
to attend the Presbytery, he may have the same right to sit and 
act in the Presbytery as a ruling elder of the presbyterian church.” 
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For what purpose if the congregation were not in presbyterial fel- 
lowship / 

It is said that this jus representationis was predicated of the appeal 
precedently mentioned; and that the exercise of it was to be restrain- 
ed to the trial of it. The words, however, were predicated without 
restriction; and an implied limitation of their meaning would impute 
to the Assembly the injustice of allowing a party to sit in his own 
cause, by introducing into the composition of the appellate court a 
part of the subordinate one. That such an implication would be in- 
consistent with the temper displayed by the Assembly on other oc- 
casions, is proved by the order which it took as early as 1791, in 
the case of an appeal from the sentence of the Synod of Philadel- 
phia, whose members it prevented from voting on the question, 
(Assembly’s Digest, p. 332,) as well as by its general provision, 
that “members of a judicatory may not vote in the superior judi- 
catory on the question of approving or disapproving their records.” 
(Id. page 333.) 

The principle has since become a rule of the constitution, as 
appears by the Book of Discipline, Chap. VII. Sect. 3, paragraph 
12. As the representatives of those anomalous congregations 
therefore could not sit in judgment on their own controversies, i! 
is pretty clear that it was intended they should be represented ge- 
nerally, else they would not be represented at all in the councils 
of the church, by those who might not be Presbyterians; and that 
to effect it, the principle of presbyterial ordination was to be re- 
laxed, as regards both the ministry and eldership: and it is equally 
clear that had the Synods been cited to answer for the consequent 
relaxation as an offence, they might have triumphantly appeared 
at the bar of the assembly with the plan of union in their hand. 
That body, however, resorted to the only constitutional remedy 
in its power: it fell back, so to speak, on its legislative jurisdiction, 
in the exercise of which, the Synods were competently represented 
and heard by their commissioners. 

Now the apparent injustice of the measure arises from the con- 
templation of it, as a judicial sentence pronounced against parties 
who were neither cited nor heard; which it evidently was not. 
Even as a legislative act, it may have been a hard one, though cer- 
tainly constitutional, and strictly just. It was impossible to eradi- 
cate the disorder by any thing less than a dissolution of those bo- 
dies, with whose existence its roots were so intertwined as to be in- 
separable from it, leaving their elements to form new and _ less 
heterogeneous combinations. Though deprived of presbyterial or- 
ganization, the presbyterian parts were not excluded from the 
church, provision being made for them, by allowing them to attach 
themselves to the nearest Presbytery. 

It is said there is not sufficient evidence to establish the fact that 
the exscinded Synods had actually been constituted on the Plan of 
Union, in order to have given the Assembly even legislative jurisdic- 
tion. The testimony of the Rev. Mr. Squier, however, shows that in 
some of the three, which were within the state of New York, congre- 
gations were sometimes constituted without elders; and the Synod of 
the Western Reserve, when charged with delinquency on that head, 
instead of denying the fact, promptly pointed to the Plan of Union 
for its justification. But what matters it whether the fact were ac- 
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tually what the Assembly supposed it to be? If that body pro- 
ceeded in good faith, the validity of its enactment cannot depend 
on the justness of its conclusion. We have, as already remarked, 
no authority to re-judge its judgments on their merits; and this prin- 
ciple was asserted with conclusive force by the presiding judge who 
tried the cause. Upon an objection made to an inquiry into the 
composition of the Prethaoned of Medina, it was ruled that ** with 
the reasons for the proceedings of 1837, (the act of excision.) we 
have nothing todo. We are to determine only what was done: 
the reasons of those who did it are immaterial. If the acts com- 
plained of, were within the jurisdiction of the Assembly, their de- 
cision must be final, though they decided wrong.” ‘This was pre- 
dicated of judicial jurisdiction; but the principle is necessarily as 
applicable to jurisdiction for purposes of legislation. I cite the 
passage, however, to show that after a successful resistance to the 
introduction of evidence of the fact, it lies not with the relators to 
allege the want of it. 

lf then the Synods in question were constitutionally dissolved, 
the Presbyteries of which they had been composed, were, at least 
for purposes of representation, dissolved along with them; for no 
Presbytery can be in connexion with the General Assembly, unless 
it be at the same time subordinate to a Synod also in connexion 
with it, because an appeal from its judgment can reach the tribunal 
f the last resort only through that channel. It is immaterial that 
the Presbyteries are the electors: a Synod is a part of the ma- 


chinery, which is indispensable to the existence of every branch of 


the church. It appears, therefore, that the commissioners from the 
exscinded Synods were not entitled to seats in the Assembly, and 
that their names were properly excluded from the roll. 

The inquiry might be rested here; for if there were no colour of 
right in them, there was no colour of right in the adversary pro- 
eedings which were founded on their exclusion. But even if their 
title were clear, the refusal of an appeal from the decision of the 
Moderator, would be no ground for the degradation of the officer 
at the call of a minority; nor could it impose on the majority an 
obligation to vote on a question put unofficially, and out of the 
usual course. ‘To all questions put by the established organ, it is 
the duty of every member to respond, or be counted with the great- 
er number, because he is supposed to have assented beforehand to 
the result of the process pre-established to ascertain the general 
will; but the rule of implied assent is certainly inapplicable to a 
measure which, when justifiable, even by extreme necessity, is es- 
sentially revolutionary, and based on no pre-established process of 
ascertainment whatever. 

To apply it to an extreme case of inorganic action, as was done 
here, might work the degradation of any presiding officer in our le- 
gislative halls, by the motion and actual vote of a single member, 
sustained by the constructive votes of all the rest; and though such 
an enterprise may never be attempted, it shows the danger of re- 
sorting to a conventional rule, when the body is to be resolved into 
its original elements, and its rules and conventions to be superseded 
by the very motion. For this reason, the choice of a moderator to 
supplant the officer in the chair, even if he were removable at the 
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pleasure of the commissioners, would seem to have been unconsti- 
tutional. 

But he was not removable by them, because he had not derived his 
office from them ; nor was he answerable to them for the use of his 
power. He was not their moderator. He was the mechanical instru- 
ment of their organization; and till that was accomplished, they were 
subject to his rule—not he to theirs. ‘They were chosen by the 
authority of his mandate, and with the power of self-organization, 
only in the event of his absence at the opening of the session. Cor- 
poreally present, but refusing to perform his function, he might be 
deemed constructively absent, for constitutional purposes, insomuch 
that the commissioners might proceed to the choice of a substitute 
without him; but notif he had entered on the performance of his task: 
and the reason is that the decision of such questions as were prema- 
turely pressed here, is proper for the decision of the body when pre- 
pared for organic action, which it cannot be before it is fully consti- 
tuted and under the presidency of its own moderator, the moderator 
of the preceding session being functus officio. "There can be no oc- 
casion for its action sooner; for though the commissioners are neces- 
sarily called upon to vote for their moderator, their action is not or- 
ganic, but individual. Dr. Mason’s motion and appeal, though the 
clerks had reported the roll, were premature; for though it is de- 
clared in the twelfth chapter of the Form of Government, that no 
commissioner shall deliberate or vote before his name shall have 
been enrolled, it follows not that the capacity, consummated by en- 
rolment was expected to be exercised during any part of the process 
of organization, but the choice of a moderator; and, moreover, the 
provision may have been intended for the case of a commissioner 
appearing for the first time, when the house was constituted. 

Many instances may doubtless be found among the minutes, of 
motions entertained previously, for our public bodies, whether le- 
gislative or judicial, secular or ecclesiastical, are too prone to for- 
get the golden precept.—* Let all things be done decently and in 
order.”’? But these are merely instances of irregularity which have 
passed, sub silentio, and which cannot change a rule of positive 
enactment. It seems then that an appeal from the decision of the 
moderator did not lie; and that he incurred no penalty by the dis- 
allowance of it. The title of the exscinded commissipners could 
be determined only by the action of the house, which could not be 
had before its organization were complete; and in the mean time 
he was bound, as the executive instrument of the preceding assem- 
bly, to put its ordinance into execution: for to the actual assem- 
bly, and not to the moderator of the preceding one, it belonged to 
repeal it. 

It would be decisive, however, that the motion, as it was pro- 
posed, purported not to be in fact a question of degradation for the 
disallowance of an appeal, but one of new and independent orga- 
nization. It was, ostensibly as well as actually, a measure oi 
transcendental power, whose purpose was to treat the ordinance 0! 
the preceding assembly as a nullity, and its moderator as a nonen- 
tity. It had been prepared for the event avowedly before the meet- 
ing. ‘The witnesses concur that it was propounded as a measure 
of original organization transcending the customary order ; and noi 
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as a recourse to the ultima ratio for a specific violation of it. The 
ground of the motion, as it was opened by the mover, was not the 
disallowance of an appeal, which alone could afford a pretext of 
forfeiture, but the fact of exclusion. To affect silent members with 
an implication of assent, however, the ground of the motion and 
nature of the question must be so explicitly put before them as to 
prevent misconception or mistake; and the remarks that heralded 
the question in this instance, pointed at, not a removal of the pre- 
siding incumbent, but a separate organization to be accomplished 
with the least practicable interruption of the business in hand; and 
if they indicated any thing else, they were deceptive. The mea- 
sure was proposed, not as that of the body, but as the measure of 
a party; and the cause assigned for not having proposed it else- 
where, was that individuals of the party had been instructed by 
counsel that the purpose of it could not be legally accomplished in 
any other place. No witness speaks of a motion to degrade; and 
the rapidity of the process by which the choice of a substitute, not 
a successor, was affected, left no space for reflection or debate. 
Now before the passive commissioners could be aflected by acquies- 
cence implied from their silence, it ought to have appeared that 
they were apprized of what was going on; but it appears that even 
an attentive ear-witness was unable to understand what was done. 
The whole scene was one of unprecedented haste, insomuch that 
itis still a matter of doubt how the questions were put. Now, 
though these facts were fairly put to the jury, it is impossible not to 
see, that the verdict is, in this respect, manifestly against the cur- 
rent of the evidence. 

Other corroborative views have been suggested; but it is diffi- 
cult to compress a decision of the leading points in this case into 
the old-fashioned limits of a judicial opinion. ‘The preceding ob- 
servations, however, are deemed enough to show the grounds on 
which we hold that the assembly which met in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, was not the legitimate successor of the Assembly 
of 1837; and that the defendants are not guilty of the usurpation 
with which they are charged. 

Rule for a new trial made absolute. 


Rogers, J. 

After the patient and impartial investigation, by me, of this cause, 
at Nisi Prius, and in bank, I have nothing at this time to add, ex- 
cept that my opinion remains unchanged in all the points ruled at 
the trial. ‘This explanation is deemed requisite, in justice to my- 
self, and because it has become necessary (in a case, in some re- 
spects, without precedent, and presenting some extraordinary fea- 
lures,) to prevent misapprehension, and misrepresentation. 


Art. V.—The Sabbath. 
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In no view of our native depravity, is the blinding influence of 
sin more painfully exhibited, than in the estimates we form of the 
laws of God. We are prone to regard them, as the severe require- 

Vor. XVI.—9 
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ments of a hard master—intended to restrain our enjoyments, and 
abridge our means of happiness. Whereas the truth is, that all 
his precepts are designed and calculated to promote our welfare, 
our true and best interests for this world and for eternity. The law 
of God “ is beneficence acting by rule.” It seeks our highest hap- 
piness, and by the best and wisest means. Obedience to its dic- 
tates is not only the way to peace, but is itself peace. “In the 
keeping of God’s commandments there is great reward.” The 
means and end are alike blessed, and nothing but a vision, perverted 
by a heart that is alienated from God, can fail to perceive these be- 
nignant tendencies in the divine commandments. Bring any one of 
them to this test. The Lord has said, “ Thou shalt not kill:” take 
this precept in its broad extent—as it reaches to the state of our 
affections, as well as the course of our conduct; and do murder, 
hatred, wrath, or malice contribute to our peace? Do not all of 
them as surely destroy it, as love, meekness, and gentleness pro- 
mote and preserve it? 

Submit the whole decalogue to this simple process, and the 
goodness of God, in giving us a law, will be manifestly illustrated 
by every result. It is proposed in the following article to give a 
more particular application of these suggestions, to the command 
which requires the sanctification of the Sabbath. ‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep itholy.” ‘This is the precept—plain, precise, 
and full to its object—I am no theologian, and pretend to no criti- 
cal acumen, but | have often marvelled how any mind desirous to 
know the truth, could mistake the meaning; and wondered more, 
how any dared to impair or explain away the authority of a pre- 
cept so intelligible and so positive. 

1. It is of perpetual and universal obligation. It existed before 
the introduction of the Jewish economy. It is destined to bless the 
world for ages after it—even until there shall be time no longer. 
It was the day that crowned the work of creation, when the morn- 
ing stars sang together. The first week of time was blessed with 
a Sabbath. Let Him who ordained it be reverently heard and 
obeyed. ‘Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all 
the host of them, and on the seventh day God ended his work 
which he had made; and he rested on the seventh from all his 
works which he had made, and God blessed the seventh day and 
sanctified it; because that in it, he had rested from all his work, 
which God created and made.” And when, after the lapse of 
more than two thousand years, God proclaimed his laws from 
Mount Sinai, in that, respecting the Sabbath, the same reason is 
given and urged for its remembrance, that was given for its ori- 
ginal institution. Indeed, the very form of the precept evinces that 
the subject matter had then a well known existence. ‘ Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day.” “ For in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh 
day: wherefore the Lord blessed the seventh day and hallowed it.” 
Here we perceive that the foundation of the Sabbath is broadly 
laid, in the example of God himself—his work of creation, and the 
rest of the seventh day. What stronger proof could be given of 
its being a universal law? God connects it with creation—and 
hence it bound Adam in Paradise, and before he fell. It shed its 
pure and holy radiance upon the innocence and peace of Eden. 


Me 
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It was a day, then, sanctified, set apart, and hallowed of God, 
from the beginning of the world, and for reasons that reach to all 
ages and apply to all people. It began with time. It is coeval 
with Adam. ‘The first morning that beamed upon the father of 
our race was a Sabbath morning. How full of meaning is the 
intimate association of this sacred day with events of such univer- 
sal interest! But this may be farther shown by other and weighty 
considerations. 

2. The rest of the Sabbath is necessary for the moral and physical 
constitution of man. The body and mind both require repose and 
refreshment after six days of labour. It is a law of our being, 
and has never been violated without injury to ourselves. That it 
was purposely adapted to our physical condition is seen in the 
terms of the command, “Thou shalt not do any work ; thou, nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, thy man servant, nor thy maid servant, nor 
thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy catile, nor thy stranger that 
is within thy gates; that thy man servant and thy maid servant 
may rest as well as thou.”? All are to rest. All are to cease from 
work. Both man and beast are to enjoy this healthful respite 
from the toils of the week. 

Who should so well understand the nature and the needs of the 
body as he who formed it and gave it all its functions, and who 
perfectly knows the strength and capacity of every muscle? and 
when the wise and gracious Creator has ordained rest for his 
creatures, how perversely impious is it in man to counteract this 
law of kindness. Could the history of our race be carefully 
investigated, it would be found that no man, nor people, nor age, 
had ever gained, but always lost, by robbing God of his time. His 
curse attends, or will certainly follow, the enterprise, industry, and 
labour, that profanes his sacred day. It is not only injustice to 
ourselves—it is cruelty to the beasts that serve us, to deny this 
portion of time which God has allotted to rest. ‘That poor, patient 
sufferer, the lashed and overdriven stage horse, would number 
double his present years, could he enjoy the Sabbath to refresh 
his weariness and recruit his strength. And there can be no 
doubt, upon the soundest principles of physical ability, that with 
this time reserved for rest, to the drivers and the driven of the 
mail coach, to the carriers, clerks, and all the agents of the post 
office, that the transmission of the mail would, in the end, be more 
certainly, safely, and expeditiously effected. The six days de- 
voted to labour would be employed with more spirit, and to a bet- 
ter purpose. The mind, recruited as well as the body, could more 
effectually apply the energies under its control, be more ingenious 
in husbanding its resources, and so arranging and methodizing its 
plans and operations as to produce the largest amount of fruitful 
industry in the shortest time; and what is worth far more than 
all, this work would be clear of the wo that stands against the 
Sabbath breaker. There would be no burden on the mind, no 
misgivings of heart, on account of this sin. And however infidel- 
ity may affect to despise it, it remains true, and will for ever, that 
a good conscience is of inestimable service in all the prosecutions 
of labour and the developments of genius and skill. 

As a nation, we not only affront the majesty of Heaven, but 
inflict real and serious injury upon our own energies, by our 
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guilty participation in the sin of Sabbath-breaking. These consi- 
derations, however, are far the least important. It is in its great 
moral bearings that the Sabbath rises in its claims. 

3. It is the palladium and preserver of all purity in morals and 
decency ef manners. Its place in the decalogue seems to have a 
meaning—between the first and second tables of the law; as if 
both were to receive its hallowed influence and be cherished by 
its presence; and there can be no doubt of the mighty energy of 
the Sabbath in sustaining the whole moral code, in imparting life 
and authority to the laws of God. And here again we shall find 
that the divine commandments harmonize with the philosophy of 
the human mind, and that the Sabbath is an essential auxiliary to 
virtue, not only because God has so ordained, but because man is 
so constituted that he cannot prosper without it. 

Religion is a grave subject. It respects the relations which 
man holds with his Maker and his fellow men. It has regard to 
his origin and his destiny, his fall, recovery, and final redemption. 
A theme embracing such extensive interests, and grasping con- 
cerns of such vast moment, claims our profoundest consideration 
and study. 

Let us approach this subject with the dispassionate seriousness 
of rational and immortal beings. Let us take it up with the sober 
interest that it justly claims from us. To all those who admit, 
and we trust there are few who deny, the existence of God and 
his over-ruling providence, the obligations of his intelligent crea- 
tures to seek his favour and obey his laws must be fundamental 
principles. Now we all know in our experience, that the pursuits, 
perplexities, and vexations, of active life are unfriendly to the dis- 
position, and allow not the requisite time for the cultivation of 
these principles. The mind, harassed by the thousand cares of 
the week, ardently thirsts for. a season when it may fly from the 
tumults of business, retire within itself, and calmly think of the 
things that pertain to its duty and its everlasting destiny. ‘To 
secure such a privilege, there must be a stated season, that all 
will regard. In other words, there must be a Sabbath day, a con- 
secrated part of time, generally acknowledged. Else those who 
love it most are equally exposed with the thoughtless and the pro- 
fane, to the deprivation of rest, and time for reflection. It was, 
therefore, in infinite wisdom, as well as mercy, that God, by his 
high and holy authority, put his seal upon the Sabbath, and 
solemnly devoted it to the duties of religion. Therefore it was 
that he connected the prosperity of nations and the blessing of 
individuals with its faithful observance. God has on no subject 
been more explicit in his word. 

4. The richest of his favours are associated with the devout remem- 
brance of the Sabbath. ‘To hold it in honour, he recognises an 
honour done to himself. Let a few sclections from the Bible suf- 
fice. “If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing 
thy pleasure on my holy day ; ; and call the Sabbath a delight, the 
holy of the Lord, honourable; and shalt honour him; not doing thine 
own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words; then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord, and I will cause 
thee to ride on the high places of the earth, and feed thee with 
the heritage of Jacob thy father; for the mouth of the Lord hath 
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spoken it.” Hear the pious Nehemiah rebuking the sin of Sabbath- 
breaking in his day. When he saw them “ treading wine-presses 
on the Sabbath, and bringing in sheaves, and lading asses, as also 
wine, with grapes and figs, and all manner of burdens, which they 
brought into Jerusalem on the Sabbath day;” then, said he, “I 
contended with the nobles of Judah, and said unto them, What evil 
thing is this that ye do, and profane the Sabbath day? Did not 
your fathers thus, and did not our God bring all this evil upon us, 
and upon this city? yet ye bring more wrath upon Israel by 
profaning the Sabbath.” Again, in Jeremiah, the Lord addresses 
the kings of Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and by the 
most solemn assurances, makes their national blessings, even the 
existence of their city, to depend on their hallowing the Sabbath. 
“ Hear ye the word of the Lord, ye kings of Judah, and all Judea, 
and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, that enter in by these gates ; 
thus saith the Lord: Take heed to yourselves, and bear no burden 
on the Sabbath day, nor bring it in by the gates of Jerusalem. 
Neither carry forth a burden out of your houses on the Sabbath 
day, neither do ye any work; but hallow ye the Sabbath day, as I 
commanded your fathers. But they obeyed not, neither inclined 
their ear, but made their neck stiff, that they might not hear nor 
receive instruction. And it shall come to pass, if ye diligently 
hearken unto me, saith the Lord, to bring in no burden through 
the gates of this city on the Sabbath day, but hallow the Sabbath 
day, to do no work therein, then there shall enter into the gates of 
this city kings and princes, sitting upon the throne of David, riding 
in chariots and on horses, they and their princes, the men of 
Judah, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem; and this city shall remain 
for ever.” 

We know from sacred history, that the people of Israel turned 
away from the commandment, and profaned the Sabbath day; 
and God, by awful judgments upon that nation and their city, vin- 
dicated the insulted majesty of his laws, and especially his Sab- 
baths, which they had despised. 


—<>—_ 


[From the N. Y. Observer.) 


Art. VI.—Account of the memorable affair of Doctor Strauss in 
the Canton of Zurich. 


Montausan, (Tarn-and-Garonne,) April 9, 1839. 


Tue religious commotion in Zurich is one of the most remarka- 
ble facts in the history of the Christian church in Europe since the 
time of the Reformation. ‘The smallness of the country where this 
event took place, does not at all diminish the weight and interest of 
the question. We must look at the thing itself, and every pious 
mind will be filled with admiration, joy and gratitude to the Lord, 
while contemplating the spectacle of a whole people rising, like one 
man, to maintain the cause of Jesus Christ. 1 confess, for my part, 
that my eyes are often moist with tears of joy, when I read the ae- 
eount of that great national contest in behalf of the gospel of sal- 
vation. 

g* 
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Imagine, Mr. Editor, forty thousand citizens lifting their voice, 
and saying: “ We are Christians! we will live and die Christians! 
we reject all infidel, rationalist opinions, as contrary to the Word of 
God! we ask for ourselves and our children the pure truth which is 
in Christ!” The eanton of Zurich contains but 200,000 inhabitants, 
so that these 40,000 citizens form nearly the whole male adult po- 
pulation. Take away, indeed, the women, children, old people, and 
others not capacitated for civil and political duties, and these 40,000 
signers of petitions against Strauss are the vast majority of the peo- 
ple. It is as if in France, containing nearly 34,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants, we should hear siz millions eight hundred thousand voices lifted 
to vindicate the rights of God and the doctrine of the Saviour. Ah! 
had such an event occurred in France; had nearly seven millions 
of Frenchmen publicly maintained the cause of Christianity, the 
world would have looked on with surprise and delight! The remo- 
test countries of America and Africa would have seen in this unani- 
mous movement of seven millions of citizens, the greatest spectacle 
witnessed upon earth since the coming of Jesus Christ! Yet this 
is just what has taken place in the canton of Zurich! and so weighty 
is the instruction which this people have given to the world! It is 
a sign of the times worthy of remark among all Christian nations! 

The soul, of the Christian is refreshed, encouraged and eonsoled, 
when the Lord shows thus that his arm is not shortened, and that he 
still reigns uncontrolled over the nations. ‘Too often, alas! very 
different scenes have afilicted our sight. We have seen impiety tri- 


umphant, skepticism walking with bold front. Not long ago we 


saw the churches of Christ shut in France, his worship abolished, 
the ministers of the Lord banished or dragged to the scaffold, the 
Gospel blasphemed, and trampled under foot by the ferocious disci- 
ples of Voltaire and Diderot. We see still in our unhappy country 
literature, theatres, circles of the polite world, and even our legisla- 
tive assemblies tainted with a ruinous infidelity. How delightful, 
in such an age, amidst so many enemies of Christianity, to behold a 
people exhibiting so strongly their love for God the Saviour! Ho- 
nour and gratitude to the old country of William Tell! The Swiss 
gave, in the fourteenth century, the first example of a nation strug- 
gling for liberty, and enjoying republican institutions. Now, they 
offer another example equally memorable of sacred jealousy for re- 
ligious truth. ° 

And observe that the people of Zurich are not a collection of ig- 
norant, coarse, uneducated men. On the contrary, they are more 
enlightened, more civilized, in the true sense of the word, than the 
French people. Say not, then, ye infidels, that this Christian exhi- 
bition is the effect of ignorance and fanaticism. Do not exclaim at 
the superstition, the want of light, the influence of the bigoted cler- 
gy over the unlettered peasantry. No, you have no right to hold 
this language. The children spend several years at school; most of 
the inhabitants can read; they are a reading people, and are indus- 
trious, active, rich, elevated in the scale of society in every respect: 
and these are the men, remember, who, to the number of 40,000, have 
rejected a rationalist professor, and petitioned for the maintenance 
of a pure faith. 


] do not mean to say that these 40,000 petitioners are all real 
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Christians, truly converted souls. This would be an exaggeration. 
Probably some of them do not cordially embrace the gospel. But 
they were constrained by the national will; they felt it necessary 
to defend Christianity; they joined with others in protesting against 
the shocking system of DoctorsStrauss; declaring that they would 
continue to worship Jesus Christ; would be faithful to Him, and 
bear his banner openly. This fact cannot be concealed. The 
Christian church, which rationalists and infidels believed they 
could overturn, has shown once more that it has life and power to 
resist all their attacks. 

But these general reflections will hardly satisfy the curiosity of 
your readers. I will add some particulars, derived either from 
my private correspondence, or from the religious journals of Switz- 
erland and France. 

A political revolution broke out in 1831 in the canton of Zurich, 
and placed the radical party at the head of the government. 
These radicals flattered the people with fair promises, and boasted 
that their entrance upon office would open a new era of prosperity. 
Being active and industrious, plausible speakers, well organized, 
having clubs and journals in all the principal communes in the 
country, they gained the ascendency. But most of them were, in 
reality, men without religious principle, destitute of honour and 
honesty, dissolute in their manners, cherishing tyrannical disposi- 
tions under the mask of democracy, and desiring office only to 
promote their own personal interests. ‘They attacked Christianity 
underhandedly, placing in colleges and schools professors imbued 


with rationalist opinions. For a long time, the people, deceived 
by their religious and liberal protestations, let them go on with- 
out interruption. The radicals fancied they could do every 
thing, because they had succeeded thus far, and boldly called 
Doctor Strauss, an infidel, who denies in his writings all the truths 


of Christianity, and even of natural religion. The people now 
opened their eyes, and were frightened to see the deep abyss in 
which the government were about to plunge them. This general 
alarm was not foreseen by the radicals; they perceived their error, 
yet tried still to deceive the people by professions of attachment to 
liberty, the progress of science, the necessity of keeping pace with 
the age, &c.; but it was too late. 

In this crisis, what course was taken by the pious and respecta- 
ble men of the country! They united peaceably under the pro- 
tection of the laws, formed committees always in obedience to the 
constitution, appointed men of prudence and firmness as delegates, 
to oppose vigorously, but in a strictly legal manner, the attempts 
of the infidel magistrates. Appealing to an article of their consti- 
tution, which declares that the evangelical reformed religion is the 
religion of the state, and relying upon this law, they ask that the 
appointment of Doctor Strauss be revoked. In vain the radicals 
intrigued, and threatened, and tried to provoke the people to act 
illegally; in vain they distributed money inAhe country to stir up 
disorders, which might afford them a pretext for resorting to an 
armed force; the people remained peaceable, moderate, trusting 
in the justice of their cause, and pursuing their object with un- 
shaken constancy. 


The following fact I derive from a letter written to me from 
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Lausanne; you can judge from it of all the rest. Sixteen villages 
of the canton sent deputies to the landamman Hesse to protest 
against the appointment of Strauss. Mr. Hesse summoned two 
members of the Council of State to his aid in this conference. 
The deputies opened their errand rfearly in these words: 

“ Gentlemen, we come in the name of sixteen communes to vin- 
dicate the claims of the gospel. If you do not listen to our re- 
quest, we shall soon come again in the name of two hundred vil- 
lages. We had never heard of Dr. Strauss, until his appointment. 
We then received strange intelligence about his opinions, and we 
wished to obtain correct information respecting him. For this 
purpose, each commune purchased a copy of Doctor Strauss’s 
book, and instead of quitting work at evening, we retired at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, in order to read this book together. 
With pain we read half through the book, but could proceed no 
farther with such blasphemies. It grieves us greatly to see that 
our magistrates, in whom we have unbounded confidence, are not 
Christians, since they have appointed as instructer of our youth so 
gross an infidel. Wecome then to ask that this appointment may 
be revoked. If you do not do it, we shall apply to the Grand 
Council. If the Grand Council also refuse our request, we shal] 
appeal to the Helvetic Diet, relying on the article in the constitu- 
tion which requires that the evangelical reformed religion be main- 
tained in the canton. Lastly, if the Diet refuse also to hear us, we 
will return quietly to our homes, to labour in our fields and shops. 
We will make no insurrection; we will remain submissive to our 
magistrates till next year; but at the next elections, we will ap- 
point men who will be better Christians, though they may not per- 
haps be as skilful politicians as you. Mean while, we shall do 
three things: Ist. We shall pay no more inposts nor taxes, be- 
cause you have violated the constitution; you must get your mo- 
ney by selling the furniture from our houses. 2dly. We shall! 
take away all our sons from your University. 3dly. If the city 
of Zurich wishes to raise troops, no soldier nor officer shall leave 
our villages. Such, Mr. Landamman and Messrs. Counsellors, is 
the request we are commissioned to make to you.” 

Noble and firm language! these citizens know their rights, and 
the limit where they must stop. No boasting nor angry words; 
they speak coolly, clearly, and courageously, as becomes the in 
habitants of a free country. They calculated all the consequences 
of their step, and measured the greatness of the obstacles they 
must encounter. Yet they were not frightened; their conscience 
was at ease, their soul tranquil, their resolution unshaken; they 
were ready to make the most painful sacrifices for the sake of the 
truth. 

But the radicals had not the prudence. to submit at once to this 
striking manifestation of public opinion. Blinded by pride, puffed 
up with self-conceit, they persvaded themselves that they could 
with impunity resist the wishes of the great majority of the people. 
Most persons in power, radicals as well as others, err in thinking 
it derogatory to yield to the wishes of the people, and that they 
have only to be a little obstinate and the people will submit to the 
yoke. The expectation of the magistrates of Zurich was not re- 
alized, All the cities and villages, and every parish held simulta- 
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neously meetings in the churches, at which the most worthy citizens 
presided. In the city of Zurich itself, a large meeting of citizens 
was convened to obtain the recall of Strauss’s appointment. Eve- 
ry where perfect order reigned, great harmony of feeling, and a 
fixed determination to attain the end by lawful means. T'wenty- 
two deputies were appointed by the eleven districts of the canton, 
in the name of all the communes. ‘These twenty-two citizens 
formed a committee called the committee of the faith. They were 
commissioned to petition for the maintenance of the reformed reli- 
gion. After several fruitless attempts with the government, they 
published an address to the parishes of the canton of Zurich. 
This is a valuable document in the history of the Christian church; 
[ will make some extracts from it. 

“Our hearts were filled with joy during all our deliberations. 
It was affecting to witness the unanimity among the people in 
things relating to faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of God. This faith 
is deeply rooted in the public mind, and now appears to be a na- 
tional feeling, in a manner not seen for ages. 

“In all the communications made to us, political considerations 
have been carefully excluded. The fears and calumnies of those 
who falsely attribute to you bad motives have thus been completely 
disappointed. We solemnly avow before the Christian world, that 
if we have lifted our voice and appealed to our constitutional 
rights, it is because the spirit of the age threatened to make in- 
roads upon our faith, and thus ruin us and our descendants. We 
say to all our brethren of Switzerland, our dear country, and all 
our Christian brethren far and near, that this step is not taken by 
us from worldly motives, but that the Lord himself has directed 
us by his wonderful power. 

“ While the main object we wish to attain is the recall of Dr. 
Strauss, we have also asked of the government securities that 
hereafter such appointments should not be made again. ‘The best 
of all securities, doubtless, is that the people will take a lively in- 
terest in matters of faith, and keep up the zeal they now display. 
But it is well to give to our zeal a lawful organ, and this organ 
will be found in a free representation allowed to the church, that 
is to say in a Synod, composed of pastors and laymen freely 
chogen. 2. -) > 

“ Every district has expressed the wish that religion should pre- 
dominate in schools more than heretofore. All instruction should 
be given as under the eye of God and should refer to Him. Hence 
the necessity that the teacher himself be imbued with a religious 
spirit. ' 

“ We add that the people, or at least the majority, desire also a 
reformation of morals, and to prevent by law those who are not 
restrained by the Spirit of the Lord from pursuing openly sinful 
courses. Hence you have petitioned for a stricter observance of 
the holy Sabbath, and a severe punishment of sins of impurity, 
being well persuaded that you will thus oppose a barrier to the 
progress of demoralization. 

“ We present a petition upon these various objects to the Grand 
Council, looking to God and to our Saviour.” 

For several weeks, the contest was warmly kept up between 
the two parties. All the journals of Switzerland were full of this 
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important subject. The radicals at Zurich made desperate efforts 
to gain the day. They would have abandoned Doctor Strauss 
without much difficulty; but this appointment had become a poli- 
tical question, a personal question. They were afraid, if they 
vielded this point, they would lose their preponderance and be 
lowered in public estimation. But, on the other hand, they feared 
also that, by resisting too obstinately the unanimous wish of the 
people, they would provoke a new revolution. They vacillated 
between the two extremes, and adopted alternately the rashest 
and most extravagant plans. Sometimes they proposed to remove 
the seat of government from the city of Zurich; sometimes they 
wished to call in the aid of other states of Switzerland, and to 
have the canton occupied by soldiers of the confederation; and 
sometimes they spoke of maintaining their rights by violence. 
But they were irresolute, and executed nothing, because their 
plans were only the suggestions of anger and fear. 

The friends of the gospel were not so full of plans. They ad- 
hered faithfully to the only course proper for them to take. The 
churches were more frequented than they had been for many 
years. In all the communes, multitudes flocked to the feet of the 
Lord, to implore the light and aid of his Spirit in these trying cir- 
cumstances. ‘The pastors preached with more fervour the great 
truths of the gospel, and the hearers listened with more fixed at- 
tention. Often their eyes were suffused with tears, when thinking 
of the dangers which threatened evangelical faith in their country. 
How many prayers, how many sighs ascended to Heaven during 
the struggle! How many persons, who before showed little inte- 
rest in religion, now felt themselves animated with new life, and 
confessed publicly the name of the Redeemer! 

At last came the day for the discussion in the Grand Council. 
The radicals contended obstinately for the appointment of Doctor 
Strauss. They pretended that if this appointment should be re- 
voked, the science of theology would be prostrated in the canton 
of Zurich, and nothing would remain but gross and stupid fanati- 
cism. This is the usual language of rationalists and infidels, who 
try constantly to connect with their opinions the fate of theology, 
as if orthodoxy and learning could not exist together. But these 
conceits obtained little favour in the legislature of Zurich. The 
majority perceived that it was dangerous to resist the“wishes of 
the people, and that the wisest course was to go back. There 
were 149 votes against 38, for the recall of Strauss. But he was 
allowed an annual pension of about $300. We shall see if Dr. 
Strauss will dare to accept this pension, given him by a people 
whose generous indignation he has excited. A noble-minded man 
would not accept such alms; but rationalists are not so scrupulous, 
and it is possible that Strauss will meanly reach out his hand to 
take money for which he has rendered no service. 

Thus was the victory gained. But Christians in Zurich will not 
stop here in their pious efforts. They ask for important reforms 
in the university of their canton; and among others, for the dis- 
missal of professor Scheer, a friend of Strauss and an avowed ra- 
tionalist, who has infected with his corrupt doctrines a portion of 
the students and instructers. The impulse is given, and the Spirit 
of the Lord operates upon the minds of the people. Now is the 
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time to secure the religious prosperity of Zurich. The committee 
of the faith, after performing its mission wrote to the parishes a 
final address concluding with these words: 

“ Dear fellow-citizens, you have saved the church of our coun- 
try by your unanimous protestations; you have preserved the na- 
tion from a great misfortune, and you have done it in a strictly 
legal manner. You will find the reward of this conduct in the 
feeling that you have done your duty as citizens and Christians. 
Continue to watch with the same zeal and the same moderation 
over your most precious treasures, your church and your schools, 
and do not sufier yourselves to be turned from your noble aim by 
the artifices and intrigues of your adversaries. And now, let us 
celebrate with a glad heart the approaching festival of Easter! 
May our faith in the Lord and Saviour be more and more 
strengthened! May we perform perseveringly the solemn engage- 
ments we have taken upon us in our petitions, namely, to revive 
piety in the church, and to bring up our children in a more reli- 
gious manner. Our efforts will thus be blessed to ourselves, our 
descendants, and the whole country.” 

We might make many reflections upon this striking triumph of 
the gospel in the canton of Zurich; but this letter is already too 
long, and we leave them to be made by your readers. One im- 
portant lesson to be learnt from this fact is, that, when a nation 
sincerely and earnestly desires to preserve the truth in its churches 
and seminaries of learning, it can do so, in spite of the resistance 
of infidel magistrates. Nations are responsible for the decline of 


piety in their theological and scientific institutions; for it is always 
their own fault. If public opinion is expressed strongly in favour 
of Christianity, all will yield and submit to its voice. But there 
are, unhappily, too many lukewarm persons who are not aware 
of this, and who allow evils to exist which they might prevent. 


Iam, &c. G. pe F. 


Art. VII.—The Synod of 1839, 


On a careful review of the Minutes, only one material error 
has been discovered. The late meeting was the Thirty-eighth 
annual meeting, and not the “ Thirty-sizth” as given in the title. 
In the Obituary of Rev. R. Lang, sixth line from the end, for “ pray- 
ers” read papers. 

The statistical tables are exceedingly defective, owing to the 
neglect of several presbyteries to furnish corrected reports. 
Many of the corrections have been made from the casual infor- 
mation obtained by the editor during the meeting of Synod, or 
from reading the minutes. The publication of the tables seems an 
almost useless expenditure, unless more attention is given to their 
correction. 

But on the whole, it is believed the minutes of the late Synod 
will be read with unfeigned satisfaction, by such as have laboured, 
and prayed, and suffered reproach for that cause, which we as a 
public body have espoused, and which we are under the highest 
possible mora] obligation to maintain, in all places, and in every re- 
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lation. It is not expected that all will concur in every thing that 
has been done. Difference of views will prevail, and in some 
things, it is probable the Synod has not been lead to the wisest 
possible decisions; for we are protestants, and maintain that im- 
perfection attaches to all the works of man. Consequently, differ- 
ence of views respecting the application of rules of discipline may 
exist to a certain extent, not only without injury, but become pro- 
ductive of great good; yet no ecclesiastical body can enjoy the 
smiles of Zion’s King, nor retain the confidence of a Christian peo- 
ple for any considerable length of time without a strict application 
of those constitutional principles, which form the basis of Church 
government, to all cases in which they are clearly and wilfully vio- 
lated, or deliberately and perseveringly opposed. Because a dif- 
ferent course is a violation of that honourable and candid dealing 
obligatory upon all men, and more especially upon men professing 
godliness. ‘To decline the application of adopted rules of disci- 
pline, when there is an obvious call to this duty, is not only treache- 
ry towards God, but towards our brethren. For the adoption of 
specific rules of government by any society of men, much more by 
the Christian church, is to be regarded in the light of a solemn and 
mutual compact, for the mutual regulation of the conduct of all the 
— to their adoption, of which a constitutional majority are to 

e the judges. Such, therefore, as honestly make a public profes- 
sion with us, do so in the confident belief, that the Synod means 
what she has professed in her subordinate standards, and that she 
is resolved to maintain her profession, whatever expense or trou- 
ble it may cost. If a different course were pursued, how sad would 
be the condition of those who have broken through early associa- 
tions, and surmounted many obstacles, and made many sacrifices, 
in the expectation of finding a secure asylum from the delusions 
of a corrupt age, in a communion long distinguished for good order, 
not enly for a pure dispensation of gospel ordinances, but for good 
government! Qn these self-evident principles the Synod at its Jate 
meeting appears to have acted: and when we take into view the 
unusual amount of business, the haste with which a number of do- 
cuments of great public importance were necessarily prepared, it 
is matter of gratulation, that the minutes contain so little that is 
calculated to furnish just ground for cavil. It will doubtless take 
rank in the history of the church as a Rerormine Synob. 

A new edition ofthe Testimony has been ordered—farther steps 
have been taken to perfect the Book of Discipline,—a foundation 
has been laid for sending the gospel to the heathen as speedily and 
as extensively as the means and suitable instruments can be pro- 
cured—steps have been taken to provide the church with a more 
liberal supply of gospel ministers—and many perplexing questions, 
which have long agitated the church courts, and disturbed the 
minds of our people, have been definitively settled. May we not 
therefore hope for the entire pacification of the church ; so that both 
ministers and people may be permitted, without molestation, to pur- 
sue the legitimate end of their association? “God is in the midst” 
of his church; “She shall not be moved; God shall help her, and 
that right early. The heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved, 
he uttered his voice, the earth melted. The Lord of hosts is with 
us; the God of Jacob is our refuge.” 





THE LAW OF LIBEL IN IRELAND. 


Art. VIIl.— The Law of Libel in Ireland. 


A case of libel of considerable interest was recently tried before 
Judge Crampton, one of the most eminent Irish judges. The 
charge of the judge, inasmuch as it gives an outline of the law of 
libel, as understood in that country, is not without interest in this. 
It was contended by Mr. Gray, the plaintiff, that his character 
was injured by the publication in question. The defence, made 
with great ability, was twofuld—first, that the words were not 
libellous; and secondly, that if they were, they were only the 
legitimate exercise of the power of the press on the competency 
or incompetency of any person appcinted to a particular office. 
He defined a libel to be an injury to a man’s character by 
exposing it to public hatred, ridicule, or contempt. A publication 
was libellous which tended to expose a man’s character to public 
hatred, ridicule, or contempt. It was not necessary that they 
should believe that there was malice on the part of the defendant 
against the plaintiff, to find a verdict for the latter. It was not 
necessary that they should believe that the defendant intended to 
injure the plaintiff’s character when writing. It was sufficient to 
justify them in finding a verdict for him, if they thought the pub- 
lication calculated to injure him, even though it actually conferred 
a benefit upon him. They need not, therefore, believe that the 
plaintiff’s character was really injured before they could give him 
a verdict. He told them that the press had no privileges which 
every individual did not possess, in writing on matters regarding 
the public interest, or in giving an opinion on public characters, 
and that they were equally bound with all to abstain from-the 
invasion of private life. 

The law of libel as here laid down by the Irish judge is regard- 
ed by many as a restraint upon the natural rights of men, injurious 
to the existence of liberty. But we look upon it as good law and 


sound divinity. “ Speak evil of no man” is a divine injunction of 


universal obligation. Consequently the circulation of tales by the 
press, or writing, or oral communication, whether true or false, 
calculated to hold up any human being “ to public hatred, con- 
tempt, or ridicule,” is not only an offence against God, but is pro- 
ductive of the most pernicious consequences. It is a favourite 
and potent weapon of the prince of darkness, by means of which 


human life is imbittered and often greatly abridged, the peace of 


families, churches, and whole communities, disturbed, and the 
efforts of the wise and good to improve the moral condition of our 
race, and bring men to a saving knowledge of divine truth, are 
rendered in a great measure abortive. Dr. South, if memory be 
correct, says, ‘ the tale-bearer and the listener ought to be hung 
up back to back, the latter by the ear, and the former by the 
tongue.” Indeed, the general prevalence of tale-bearing among us 
furnishes the saddest kind of evidence of apostacy from God, and 
an unwillingness to return to him. Nor can we expect any radi- 


cal improvement, till men will learn to discuss important topics of 
P j 


general interest without adverting to the private character of their 


opponents. How lamentable is the consideration that so much of 


modern controversy consists in personal crimination and recrimi- 
nation ! 
Vor. XVL—10 
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ANNIVERSARY STATISTICS. 


Art. [X.—Anniversary Statistics, May, 1839. 


American Bible Society, 


The receipts during the year, were $95,126 62, and the expenditures $98,205 3]. 
The issues during the past year have been 134,937 copies, and the total number 
2,588,235. These copies were in 17 different languages. 


American Tract Society. 


The number of new tracts published is 33. The whole number of the society’s 
publications is 944, of which 58 are volumes. 100,000 of each tract has been pub. 
lished during the past year. Total printed during the year, 356,000, 3,657,000 pub- 
lications ; 15 D4, 744,000 pages. The circulation has been, since the formation of the 
society, ], 153,390 volumes, 51 ,039,678 publications; 917,983,578 pages. The number 
of volumes circulated exceeds that of any preceding year by 65,000, number of pages, 
22,000,000. 

Receipts during the year, $131,295 40, exceeding those of the year ending April, 
1837, $25,000; donations, $16,000 less than two years since; proceeds of sales are 
$16,000 greater. 

American Seaman's Friend Society. 


The receipts the past year amounted to $12,653 11. The society have seamen’s 
chaplains at Havre, France, at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, and at New Orleans, be- 
sides affording aid to several others. ‘They have succeeded in establishing sailor's 
boarding- -houses in Charleston, 8. C., in Portland, Maine, in Boston, Mass., in Provi- 
dence, R. L., in Baltimore, Md., and in Philadelphia, Penn. Inthe city of New York 
the experiment has been most triumphantly tested. One house was established here 
in November, 1837, and a second in Nove mber, 1838, ‘These two houses will accom- 
modate about 120 men at one time, and since their establishment they have proved 
the temporary home of 2300 men. Of these, 120 have deposited their earnings in the 
Savings Bank, and the total amount of such deposites is at this time $8,300. 

A Sailor’s Home is proposed to be erected in New York, for a place of business 
for the benefit of sailors. A lot has been purchased, and one-third of the purchase 
money paid. 

American Sunday School Union. 


Receipts from sales, over $80,000; donations, about $10,000. The number of dis. 
tinct publications issued by the Society from its organization is eighteen millions. 
The number published the last year, is 51. 

A very low estimate of the number of schools established by the Society in the 
Valley of the Mississippi, shows that the w hole expenditure for bringing them under 
the influence of moral and religious instruction, is less than twenty-five cents per an- 
num for each child. 


Baptist Societies. 


The 8. School Journal gives the following particulars: 


The American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions have two stations in Africa, 
thirty-three in India, sixteen in Greece, Germany and France, and fifieen among the 
American Indians. The missionaries are 43 preachers, 5 preachers and printers, | 
printer, 3 school teachers, 1 farmer, and 53 female assistants. There are also 85 na- 
tive preachers and assistants, ‘The number of churches is 45, embracing 2000 mem- 
bers; 570 were added last year. In 68 schools there are from 1200 to 1500 pupils. 
Printing has been executed in 14 languages. The receipts of the year ending in 
April were $88,240, expenditures $110,190. The receipts were $25,000 more than 
the preceding year. 

The Baptist General Tract Society issued three millions of tracts last year, in this 
and other countries. Receipts about $10,000. 

The American and Foreign Bible Society received $43,800, and expended $25,001) 
in publishing the Scriptures abroad, chiefly in India, and $10,000 in this country. 


Methodist Missionary Society. 


The N. Y, Commercial Advertiser gives an abstract of the Annual Report :— 


It details the operations of the society during the year. 1st, the Wyandot mission 
has one missionary, one school teacher, two hundred church members, and thirty 
scholars. 2d, Oneida mission, in Oneida county. There are in this mission about 
one hundred and forty church members, and about the same number attached to the 
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schools, under the care of a missionary and school teacher; 3d, The Oneida mission, 
near Green Bay. This mission is in a prosperous condition. The 4th mission is 
at the Sault St. Marie.—Here are fifteen native converts, and a school of twenty- 
three children, under the care of a missionary. 5th, Kewawenon mission, of which 
a native missionary is in charge. During the past year nine or ten of the na- 
tives have renounced their heathenism, and with former converts now make a lit- 
tle Christian society of about forty. 6th, The Sioux mission. 7th, Ottawa Lake 
mission. These have not increased much the past year, but the prospects are highly 
encouraging. 8th is a new mission, on the east shore of Winnebago Lake, among a 
settlement of the Brothertown Indians. 9th, The Choctaw mission, now in a very 
prosperous condition, and numbering seven hundred and thirty-three church members, 
with a school consisting of one hundred and fifty scholars. 10th, The Cherokee mis- 
sion; three hundred church members, having one missionary, assisted by the local 
preachers. ilth is the Seneca mission. 12th. The Cherokee mission, which has 
tour hundred and eighty members, one white and two native missionaries. 13th, In- 
cludes the Indians within the bounds of the Missouri Conference, and is very extensive 

The superintendent of this mission, Mr. Johnson, was in this city a few months 
ago, when it was determined to establish a manual labour school among them, on an 
extensive scale. The Federal Government has agreed to aid in the support of this school 
bya liberal annual appropriation. Within this district there are twelve missionaries, fiv. 
school teachers, and about four hundred church members. 14th, Oregon mission. ‘This 
is the most extensive establishment under the care of the board, and is under the gene- 
ral superintendence of the Rev. Jason Lee, assisted by three missionaries, a physician, 
a blacksmith, and a carpenter. Mr. Lee is now in this city, having arrived a few 
months since. He is expected to sail again for the Oregon, via the Sandwich Islands, 
in September next, and will then carry with him a large re-enforcement—to wit, fiv: 
missionaries, one physician, a blacksmith, millwright, farmers, a missionary stew 
ard, teacher, &c. Already the use of intoxicating liquor has been abandoned in thi 
settlement where the mission is located—a school is in operation—a large farm has 
been brought under cultivation, well stocked with cattle, &c. 15th, is the Liberia 
mission, under the superintendence of the Rev. John Seys. The last accounts from this 
mission were highly satisfactory, Mr. Seys sailed in December last, with a re-enforce- 
ment. There are now employed on this mission seventeen missionaries and ten 
teachers, a printer, a physician, and a steward; the latter having the charge of th 
temporal affairs of the mission. 16th, is the mission at Rio de Janeiro. Although 
the accounts from:that part of the world 2re not as satisfactory as could be wished, 
yet hopes are entertained that the missionary labour will not be lost in that country 
i7th, is the Buenos Ayres mission, under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Dempster. Her 
the prospects of success are more favourable, although the mission suffers from the 
political state of the country, the long embargo, &c. <A chapel is to be immediately 
built, at an expense of $10,000, which will be of important benefit to the mission 
Monte Video has been visited by Mr. Dempster, and the board has determined to send 
a missionary forthwith to that place. 18th, is the new and very prosperous mission 
in Texas. There are now eight missionaries, twenty-five local preachers, and about 
four hundred church members within the bounds of that mission. 19th, is the Ger- 
man mission in Ohio. 26th, is the French mission in this city. 

In the missions above enumerated there are employed sixty-six missionaries, twen- 
ty-six school teachers, two physicians, three mechanics, one missionary steward, and 
one printer. These have charge of three thousand one hundred and thirty-eight 
church members, and eight hundred and thirty-eight children in the schools, 

Besides the foregoing, there are many domestic missions, chiefly among the coloured 
population of the South, mostly slaves. The whole number of missionaries is onc 
hundred and sixty-four, with eighteen thousand seven hundred church members. 

The Funds.—The whole amount collected the past year is $135,521.94, and ex- 


pended, $103,664.58,—leaving a balance of $31,860.36, and showing an increase of 


$39,434.50 over the receipts of the preceding year. $30,000 of the balance are pledged 
for the Oregon mission, having been mostly raised for that special purpose, and will 
soon be called for. 


“ A COMPETENCY BETTER THAN ABUNDANCE.”—I am not far from 
my home, therefore, I need not make much provision for my way : 
food and raiment will be sufficient for my journey; superfluity will 
but provea burden. While Jacob had only his staff, he went on 
freely in his way; but when he had his flocks and herds, he drives 
but slowly. I am well enough, if I have but enough to carry me 
well to heaven. I will, therefore, desire no more than what will 
mend my pace and serve me in my journey.—Divine Breathings. 
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Art. X.—Annual Mela at Allahabad.—Description of the place.— 
Idols.—Barbers; from a Letter by Rev. J. Wilson. 


The Hindu books make it necessary to bathe precisely at the 
point where the two rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna, meet. 
At present, when the rivers are low, the point of junction is more 
than a mile below the fort, and has to be reached by traversing 
that distance over a soft, slimy beach, from which the Ganges has 
recently retired. In many places the water is still standing on it, 
and in all places it is very damp. On this sandy beach, native 
merchants from Benares, Mirzapur, Allahabad, Cawnpur, Futte- 
ghur, and other places, build huts and open shops of all sorts of 
native merchandise and trinkets, which are sold in great quanti- 
ties; and thus the purposes of trade are quite as amply served as 
those of religion. ‘Two large streets are formed, each lined with 
shops on both sides. Many thousands take up their abode on this 
low ground during the whole Mela, which continues a whole 
month. 

Quite down near the point of junction of the rivers, both sides 
of the sand beach are lined with square platforms; these are the 
seats of Pandits, who have each a platform about three feet high, 
on which he sits to lecture the people from their sacred books. 
Their auditors sit around them on the ground, and hear with the 
profoundest attention. None dispute, for no one seems to doubt 
the entire truth of what his chosen religious teacher says. Imme- 
diately behind them, as you proceed from the point, both sides of 
the way are lined with images of “ gods and goddesses,” of all 
forms and materials,—marble, brass, stone, wood, clay —nearly 
all of hideous features and unnatural shapes. These are attended 
generally by women, who very gratefully, at least very greedily, 
receive all the pice, and the rice and other grains which the pass- 
ers-by offer to their respective images. And the area between 
these ranges of manufactured gods is occupied by a large number 
of barbers, all seated on their haunches, shaving the heads of those 
who come to bathe. It is said by some of the barbers themselves 
that there are more than thirteen hundred licensed barbers for 
these occasions. ‘The people generally suffer their hair to grow 
quite like Samson’s, so as to have a large quantity fo shave off 
when they come to the Mela. The ground, for a long distance 
back, is literally covered and black with hair; so that you feel 
yourself walking on a soft mat. 

As you proceed out from the point, you cross a little inlet from 
the Ganges, across which a highway of sand is thrown up. Then 
you pass a kind of balustrade, or picket, set up by the seapoys, or 
native sailors, a company of whom are stationed there to aid the 
police in keeping things orderly near the point. 


Faquirs. 


On the right, as you pass the picket, is a piece of rather high 
ground occupied by the Jogis or F aquirs of different orders. They 
each dig for himself a hole or platform of a few feet square in the 
sand, where they sit with only their head above the level of the 
ground. Each keeps a little fire smoking by his side. There ap- 
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pear to be several hundreds of them. They daub their bodies and 
faces with ashes combined with various-coloured paints, and fill 
their long, shaggy hair with the same, so as to give themselves the 
most nearthly appearance. Some of them wear very large, hard 
grass ropes around their waist, so tightly drawn as almost to cover 
itself in their flesh; others wear large chains, about as large as an 
American “log chain,” passing round the neck and under their 
arms, SO as to give evident pain. As you cast your eye over their 
district, and see them sitting naked, idle, listless, covered over 
with different colours, ashes, and powders, seeming to vie with 
each other in giving themselves a hideous, unearthly aspect, you 
find your mind struggling with the inquiry to what order of beings 
do they belong!—Are they men, or are they other beings, whom 
Satan has in his alliance, and by whom he is represented at such 
carnivals? 

If you go amongst them, and attempt to speak to them, here 
and there one will reply, and perhaps defend himself with much 
energy and even fierceness of manner. But the greater part will 
hear all you have to say with a supercilious silence, while the ig- 
norant mass around are loud in their praise. 1 stood by one who 
occupied a rather conspicuous place, and had a sort of hut erected, 
in which he had a bench of gods arrayed in their respective cos- 
tumes and grades. ‘The worshippers decked these images accord- 
ing to their fancy, with large strings of flowers, strung like beads 
around their necks. He had two young-looking females, who 
seemed partners in the concern, who stood waiting on the images, 
adjusting their flowers; and as one string of flowers began to look 
wilted, took it off and put on a fresh one. A large plate sat on 
the bench in front, on which the worshippers who paid their re- 
spects there each laid a pice, [nearly a cent,] then came to the 
Faquir himself, who sat in dignified silence, and held a pot of water 
which he had consecrated, from which he dipped about a tea- 
spoonful of water, and put it into the two hands of each one who 
had paid his pice. Each person held his hands devoutly together 
to receive the water, which he immediately drank off, wiped his 
hands on the top of his own head, and walked away apparently 
happy in the thought that their divinity was pleased, and they ab- 
solved from sin. 

A few of the Faquirs were perfectly naked. One in particular 
sat upon an eminence in this state. He was rather a corpulent 
man, about middle age. He sat proudly erect, and perfectly ex- 
posed. And the passers-by turned aside in numbers to pay a cer- 
tain kind of worship to him. They had various strings of flowers 
suspended around his neck, his ears, &c. Women seemed parti- 
cularly sedulous in changing the flowers as they became wilted 
around his neck ! 

This class of Faquirs claim to have arrived at sucha state, from 
retirement, bodily chastisemert, and contemplation on God, that 
they are perfectly free from all the lingerings of earthly and sen- 
sual affections; that they are holy as God is holy; that they have 
no need any longer to worship any object, and that it is right for 
others to worship and pay divine honours to them! This climax 
of human folly and arrogance must be witnessed before its force 
can be fully felt! 

10* 
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I observed not one among all these pretenders to bodily morti- 
fication, and to merit earned in this way, who do not look plump 
and fresh, as if he lived well. 


Disadvantages of public preaching at Melas. 


I think the influence of oral or public preaching to a crowd at a 
mela or any large concourse of people in this country, as a means 
of conversion, is generally overrated. ‘There is commonly such a 
noise, confusion, and changing of the audience, that it is too much 
like attempting to make a noisy, bustling people, utterly unac- 
quainted with political subjects, understand the deep and remote 
bearings of an intricate political question by throwing to them, as 
they pass along, little scraps torn from the corner of a newspaper 
in which the subject is discussed. Irom such scraps of paper, 
where some sentences are complete and some incomplete, they 
might pick up a few ideas; but they are not very likely to com- 
prehend much of the subject. I would not for a moment advocate 
the abandonment of these opportunities. I would have them used 
with all diligence as means appointed by God for proclaiming a 
Saviour crucified, and calling men to repentance and faith in him. 
But we should not be disappointed or disheartened when we find 
it not productive of such fruits as we could wish. For conversation 
with individuals, and especially for distributing religious publica- 
tions, these melas offer much more available occasions for the 
publie proclamation of the gospel. 

Among the crowds that stop, like the Athenians, to hear what 
“these babblers would say,” some start frivolous and silly objec- 
tions, which have no relevancy and no importance when answered, 
but which still serve to interrupt the speaker. Some dive into the 
deep and intricate mazes of Brahmanical philosophy by asking 
such questions as these, “ Where is God!—what account do you 
give of God! is he possessed of attributes—or is he without attri- 
butes !’"—** What is knowledge !”—and many others which at first 
sight appear to be easily answered, and are so: but they will pay 
no attention to your answer, aiming merely to press on into the 
intricate and vain, though beaten mazes of their scholastic philo- 
sophy. Others, again, who are men of some discernment, and not 
Brahmans, frankly admit that “ our books and our preaching are 
superior to theirs, but that so long as their books remain current, 
ours will not be read; if we could only get our books to super- 
sede their books and instructions of the Brahmans, our religion 
would spread mightily,” &c. 

We could distribute a far greater amount of tracts and portions 
of the Scripture than we do, if we would give to all who seem 
willing to take them. But the “ Pragwalas,”’ as the natives call 
them, a class of Brahmans who, to the number of several thou- 
sands, are supported entirely by those who come to visit this sa- 
cred place, use all their efforts sometimes to hinder people from 
taking tracts, and at other times to induce them to take tracts, and 
afterwards tear them in pieces, or sell them in the shops for wrap- 
ping paper. They know well, that if this thing in which we are 
engaged succeed, their bread and their reputation both are gone. 
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Pilgrim Taz repealed—Brahmanical Deception. 


The “ Pilgrim Tax,” which has heretofore been the reproach 
of the British government, was this year for the first time struck 
off by the order of the E. 1. Company at home. Of this act of ge- 
nerosity on the part of the government, by which they sustain an 
annual loss at this place alone of perhaps 100,000 Rupees, and 
much more at some other places, the wily Brahmans made a po- 
tent use. ‘They were very busy in circulating, during the whole 
mela, “ that the Company did not exercise any generosity in the 
matter; a wealthy and philanthropic Hindu at Calcutta having 
given to the government an enormous sum, more than a krore 
(10,000,000) of Rupees, to purchase this exemption for his coun- 
trymen, only for three years!—and that after three years the tax 
will be imposed as usual again. So they had better thank this 
Hindu, and they and their friends all come to the sacred waters 
during these three years while the way is free!” Multitudes have 
gone home with this impression. I suppose the devil will have 
some other story ready by the end of the three years, to help the 
Brahmans out of the dilemma which their present story involves. 

A number of persons came to us to inquire “ if it is true, as the 
Brahmans report, that the Company received such a bribe to sus- 
pend the tax for three years!” When assured by us that no Hin- 
du Babu had any thing to do with it, but that it was the moral 
sense of the religious community at home, which led people to 
petition parliament to that effect, and on that the order was sent 
out to abolish the pilgrim tax not merely for three years, but for 
ever, they generally went away, exclaiming “ good,” “ noble,’ 
“it was a royal act,” &c. &c. 

Many of the poor, ignorant people, who came from a distance, 
would hear the preaching of “ the word” with much interest were 
they not intimidated by the Brahmans. Sometimes | have seen 
them weep as their character as sinners, and the love of God to 
sinners, have been portrayed before them; but when a superci- 
lious Brahman has ordered them all away, declaring it to be “ sin, 
to hear such stuff,” the greater part of them have submissively 
gone away like a flock of sheep before their “ driver.” 

Sometimes I have seen a congregation of fifty or one hundred 
persons mute and answerless, all seemingly convinced in their 
hearts that “ these things were so;” afterwards, when a noisy, 
blustering Pandit came in and began to rail and oppose, the most 
of them have gone away not to return. 


Distressing Scenes at the Mela. 


Many among the Faquirs or Jogis have imposed on themselves 
the penance of standing for a number of years in one position, hold- 
ing one or both of their hands above their head until it has become 
shrivelled and stiff, and the finger nails have grown so long, and in- 
terlop each other in such a way as to resemble a bird’s claws of 
enormous length and unnatural shape. One poor fellow has been 
standing for several days in a verandah just beside us in a very can- 
spicuous place, with one of his hands bandaged up so as to stand at 
full stretch above his head, intending to keep it in that position until 
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it becomes stiff and motionless. He has a rope fastened by the two 
ends to a rafter, and passing under his arms, which supports him 
when he is weary of standing alone. He has remained in this po- 
sition for four years, and purposes to stand twelve years more; and 
imagines that by these sixteen years of stupid idleness and self-tor- 
ture he will have acquired a large amount of merit, and seems to be 
certain of living a long time in heaven as a reward. He affects to 
be too holy and too much exalted to condescend to speak a reply 
to us. If we incidentally happen to come too near him, so that he 
is in danger of touching us, he shows all signs of anxiety, and keeps 
his lips going like a child that is unable to speak. The ignorant 
multitude around are loud and fulsome in his praise. He has four 
or five of his own class around him, who seem to watch and dwell 
upon his every motion, and look on with as much interest as if 
their eternal all were suspended on his nod. 


Arr. XI.—Conversion of Hindoos by Christian Publications. 


The Rev. J. G. Pike, Secretary of the General Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, Derby, England, acknowledging a grant of $500, 
received from the American Tract Society, gives the following 
highly interesting statement of the effect of religious publications 
in villages in India, received by the over-land despatch. 

«Last November (he says) our brethren at Cuttack were pleas- 
ingly excited by a visit from two Hindoos, who went as a deputa- 
tion from a number in some villages between thirty and forty miles 
from that city. Some Christian publications, it appeared, had 
reached them. ‘The effect was, that they left off the worship of 
idols, and sought instruction, by reading the Christian books, and 
the best part of their own shastres. ‘They next gave up their own 
shastres, and confined themselves to reading the Christian books. 
By degrees they renounced Hindooism. Persecution now broke 
out against them. Some of the timid gave way, but others conti- 
nued firm, and they sent two men as a deputation to seek out the 
missionaries and ask their advice. After two days’ search they 
found the missionaries. 

The men were soon sent back to their native village, accompa- 
nied by Rama Chundra (a native preacher) and other brethren. 
to investigate the state of things, and to return with a report to 
the missionaries. Rama soon returned delighted, and his feet 
blistered with haste, stating that they were not inquirers, but con- 
firmed Christians; that they had offered to burn their own shas- 
tres in his presence, but he advised them to wait till one of the 
missionaries could visit them. 

Rev. Mr. Lacey immediately went, and was to be followed by 
Rev. Mr. Sutton. Sebo, their leader, wished to be baptized; but, 
alive to the sacrifices he was making, trembled from head to foot 
while talking with our brother. A time was fixed for his baptism. 
and that of two others, in the first instance. As they were moving 
to the water one of his brothers laid hold on him, and a crowd 
collected. His wife, almost frantic, now rushed forth, and laid 
hold of his outer garment. He let it go, and she sat down and 
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wept over it, as over the last relic of a friend from whom she was 
about to be separated for ever. 

They now brought his little girl, an interesting child about 
seven years old, and asked him if he would make his wife a 
widow and his child fatherless. But he was unmoved. A 
younger brother now came up, prostrated himself on the ground, 
clasped Sebo’s feet, and bathed them with his tears, and besought 
him not to go forward to disgrace them and ruin himself. Sebo 
seemed to feel deeply, but his resolution was unshaken; he said, 
“Christ is more to me than all, and I have given up all for him.” 
The Zemendar came and talked with him, but was unsuccessful. 
An aged brahman came, but was soon put to silence. 

The idolaters now changed their mode of attack. They be- 
sought brother Lacey to delay the baptism of the converts till 
next day. He of course declined, unless the converts wished for 
delay. They applied then to Sebo, and he nobly answered, 
“No; I have recorded my vow in heaven for to-day.” Still they 
held him forcibly; a police officer was sent for, and after various 
interruptions, they got to the water side and wentNown into it. 
The crowd rushed in also, and hardly left room for the adminis- 
tration of the sacred rite. The candidates tore off and threw 
away their poitas and their strings of beads. And the missionary 
said : 

“Do you acknowledge one God!”—* Yes.” “Do you believe in 
Christ for pardon and eternal salvation?”—*« Yes.” “Do you see 
and feel that idols are vain and foolish?”—*« Yes.” “ Will you till 
death love and serve God ?”—* Yes.” 

All this the multitude heard and distinctly understood. The 
ordinance was administered. ‘They came out of the water. The 
crowd mostly dispersed. ‘The native converts, who were present, 
took hold of the hands of the new Christians, and walked, singing 
hymns together, towards the missionaries’ tent, about two and a 
half miles distant. Our brother says, “ Our hearts were filled 
with joy, and our eyes with tears. Thus they walked, the wild 
jungle echoing with the songs of Zion.” Some of the heathen 
followed, and even their hearts seemed softened. A number more 
appeared under religious impressions. 

Adieu, esteemed brother! 

Yours in the gospel, 
J. G. Pixe. 


—_ —>—— — 


Art. XII.—Convention of Presbyterian ministers and elders held at 
Oxford, Ohio, on the 30th and 31st of June. 


The Committee on the subject of an organization, report the fol- 
lowing resolutions: namely, 


Resolved, 1. That this Convention, on a calm and full deliberation, feel stil! far- 
ther confirmed in the opinion expressed at its last meeting, that neither of the bodies 
at present claiming to be the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, in these 
United States, is a true and constitutional Assembly; and that they cannot, therefore, 
recognise either of them as such, 

2. That, although they do not feel called upon, at the present meeting, to enter 
upon a definite and permanent organization, on constitutional principles, yet we con- 
sider ourselves pledged to form such an organization, whenever Providence shal! 
seem to render it necessary. 
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3. That, for this purpose, as well as for the time being, to keep up the bond of mi. 
nisterial and Christian fellowship between the brethren, and to help each other to 
keep the churches under their care together, in the peace and order of the gospel, 
until such organization is completed, they will meet together, statedly, from time to 
time, on their own adjournment. 

4. That, should any of the brethren be compelled, by oppression, to take a decided 
stand, this Convention will sustain such brethren in immediately forming themselves 
into a Presbytery. 

5. That a Committee of Correspondence be appointed at the present meeting; 
whose duty it shall be to conier, by letter, and otherwise, with other brethren and 
churches who may sympathize with us in general views: and that said Committe: 
shall prepare a short circular, to be published in the Peace Maker, and also in a hand. 
bill form, expressive of the views of this Convention on the present state of th 
—— 

. That this Convention highly disapprove of all efforts to divide any of our al- 
Be. too feeble churches in the west, on the score of elective affinities; and that they 
will use their combined influence to resist and counteract any such disorganizing 
efforts; endeavouring to keep the churches together in the unity of the Spirit, and 
the bond of peace. 

7. That all the brethren in other parts of this and the adjoining States, who con. 
cur with us in general views, be cordially invited to attend at the next meeting o! 
the Convention, to be held at Hamilton, Butler county, Ohio, on the first Thursday 
in November next. 


ee 


EcciestasticaAL Recorp.—At a meeting of the Associate Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, held at Octorara on the 10th of July, Mr. 
William Smith was licensed to preach the everlasting gospel, and is 
now actively employed in supplying the vacancies of the church. 


en 


Art. XIII.—/ Return to the Path of Duty. 


We have received information which may be relied upon, that 
one entire congregation which had been led astray by the separatists 
from the church, have petitioned the Presbytery for restoration to 
their former standing. They acknowledge their fault in the most 
unqualified manner, profess sorrow for it, and a willingness to sub- 
mit to such censure as the Presbytery may judge suitable. This 


must be gratifying to all the brethren. To ourselves it is matter of 


unfeigned joy. Weare personally acquainted with many of the in- 
dividuals composing the congregation in question, and we give them 
a cordial welcome back into the church; and trust their truly Chris- 
tian example may be followed by many others in like circumstances. 
Those who have led them out of the church have demanded a great 
sacrifice at their hands—a sacrifice, at thought of which, in their 
sober moments, the most elevated moral principles, and the finest 
feelings of the heart cannot but revolt. Is it not, indeed, a great 
sacrifice to violate the force of moral principles taught us from our 
youth upward—to turn the back on the religion of our fathers, 
whose piety we dare not question—and to prove recreant to solemn 
oaths, by breaking covenant with God, merely to gratify the pride 
and self-will of “man that is a worm, and the son of man which 
isa worm?” May God give to all concerned grace to do likewise. 

We are not ignorant of the difficulties with which the people 
alluded to have had to contend, and can, therefore, sympathize with 
them. Among these difficulties, the reconsideration by the Synod 
of 1837, without sufficient cause, through means of untrue state- 
ments made by certain interested persons, of a case which had been 
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legally settled by the preceding Synod; and the reversal without 
examination of a case which had been judicially and solemnly in- 
vestigated and determined, were not the least. These proceedings 
staggered, for a time, the confidence of the most unwavering friends 
of the Secession cause; therefore it ought not to excite surprise that 
it led many astray. But all this, through the mercy of God, and a 
disposition on our part to profit by his rebukes may redound to our 
greater good. One good effect is already seen in the increased 
firmness of many in the good cause. And it is confidently be- 
lieved, the present generation will never witness another reconsi- 
deration of important questions in the Associate Synod, without 
valid reasons. In the supreme court of the church, important deci- 
sions should never be made without good cause, and when once 
made, should never be abandoned without a discovery of new and 
good evidence going directly to the merits of the question. 


—_j—— 


Art. XIV.—General Assembly. 


Arrera careful perusal of the proceedings of the late General As- 
sembly, we find but little that could interest our readers. The Old 
School Assembly again proffered to their New School brethren an 
umicable settlement of the question of property at issue between 
them. But it is certainly much to be lamented that this respecta- 
ble ecclesiastical body has extended the hand of fellowship to the 
sin of slavery. In avoiding one rock, they have struck upon ano- 
ther equally dangerous. 

The New School Assembly make high pretensions to be the true 
Presbyterian church, but entertained a motion to alter the subordi- 
nate standards of that church. They were greatly agitated by the 
abolition question. They make loud professions of brotherly love, 
yet threaten their former brethren with another vexatious and dis- 
graceful law-suit. 


—— 


Art. XV.—To Correspondents. 

“Remarks on the treatment of our coloured population” may be 
looked for in the next number. The “ Remarks on Malachi iii. 
‘—12” are seasonable and worthy of attention. It may disarm 
prejudice to state that the author is not a clergyman. We solicit 
1 continuance of similar favours from the same source. We have 
no disposition to interfere with “ Logan” and “A. R.,” the former 
of whem is unknown to us, but we think he is under obligation to 
throw a little more light upon some of the points at issue between 
him and his opponent, A. R. 

In the mean time, lest our own views on the momentous ques- 
tion of slavery, so much agitated at present, should be suspected, 
and as we intend to treat our readers with candor on all subjects, 
it is deemed necessary to make the following statements : 

1. We hold the moral law to be the only and universal rule of 
man’s obedience since the closing of the canon of revelation, 
including of course the few positive precepts connected with the 
New Testament worship. 
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2. That this law condemns slavery in every modification and 
under all possible circumstances. 

3. That the judicial laws of the Jewish nation referred to by 
Logan and A. R. were not exceptions, that is, not repugnant to the 
moral law, but were founded in justice and proceeded from the 
sovereignty of God, who has the right to dispose of his own crea- 
tures “ according to the good pleasure of his will,” and are now 
no more a rule of duty than the decrees of God, or the Levitical 
institutions. 

4. The cases which are so frequently adduced as examples of 
justifiable slavery are not slavery at all in the common acceptation 
of the term, as understood throughout the United States. 

5. That God has created no physical impossibilities, nor actively 
produced any combination of circumstances, which lie in the way 
of man’s obedience to his law. If men have produced such obsta- 
cles, let men remove them, or answer to the pe 

These views we hold ourselves obligated to prove true in due 
time, if Providence permit, with all due deference and respect 
towards such as may differ from us; unless, indeed, as we hope, 
Logan, or some other correspondent, save us from the burden. 
And if these positions be correct, it will be seen at a glance, they 
leave neither shred nor patch wherewith slavery may cover itself. 
Immediate emancipation becomes an imperious duty, without 
regard to the concurrence of “a mighty nation,” or any real or 
imaginary consequences that may follow. Consequences of obe- 
dience to God’s law belong to God; duty to us. And when God 
arises, as he most certainly will arise, to break the yoke of the 
oppressor, he will not ask the consent of this or any other “ mighty 
nation.” 

But while we maintain these views, we have no sympathy of 
feeling in common with those who would drive a crusade against 
this sin only in others, or adopt unlawful measures for the libera- 
tion of the slave. It is a national sin, which the nation can only 
remove. In this view of the subject, it appears that a refusal of 
Christian fellowship with slaveholders, a withdrawal of political 
support from the advocates and apologists of slavery, properly so 
called, in any shape, and a faithful warning of their countrymen 
to avoid the impending danger, is about the ultimate length to 
which judicious Christians should proceed. - 

Since the foregoing remarks were in type we have received 
some Strictures on the articles of A. R. which will appear in the 
next number. We are looking to A. R. for his remaining papers 
on the treatment of our coloured population. 


At the recent semi-annual meeting of the Presbytery of Roches- 
ter, the following resolution was passed unanimously. 

Resolved, “As an expression of the opinion of this Presbytery, 
that in view of all existing circumstances, it is sor desirable that 
we be connected with either body claiming to be the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the United States of 
America.” 
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